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The Happiest Boy in America 


Christmas is a happy day for the boy who gets an ‘‘American Flyer’ 
Miniature Railroad, and there are lots of girls, too, who would rather have 
an ‘“‘American Flyer’ than any other kind of toy. 


You can operate “American Flyers’ just like a big railroad system is 
operated. There are switches, crossovers, tunnels, bridges, stations, sema- 
phores, telegraph poles and lights—you. can buy extra track and freight 
cars as well as passenger coaches. And in the summer time you can build 
a “Backyard Railroad’’ outdoors and learn to solve all the problems of 
actual Railroading—Oh! it’s great sport to run a railroad of your very own. 


“American Flyer” Railroads are either Electrically or 
Mechanically operated—tell Dad they are not expensive 


American Flyer Mfg. Co., 2219-39 South Halsted Street, Chicago 
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Established 1867 MANUFACTURERS ~ RETAILERS ~IMPOR: 


54 Years 
of 
Good 


Furniture 


Ample Parking Space 
t Smyth: 
Manufacturers ee 


and Retailers of We find it very satisfactory both for ourselves and trade 
i that we manufacture upholstering. There is needed that as- 
CFine Upholstery surance when one is buying upholstery that they can believe 
all they hear and all they cannot see. For your assurance of 

quality we manufacture upholstering. 


— stic and Imported Coverings 


—S 
f 


You may have a selection of 
coverings at prices that are rea- 


sonable—all guaranteed fabrics. ' 
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state in color 


MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST, with our “Off the Beaten 
Path” and “Grand Canyon Outings” folders. 


The Santa Fe operates four daily trains to California—two of 
them carry Pullmans via Grand Canyon. 


Fred Harvey meals “all the way.” 








W. J. BLACK 
Pass. Traffic Mgr., A.T.&S. F. 
Ry. System 


1143 Railway Exchange 
Cuicaco. 
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Edited with introduction by 
KATHARINE LEE BATES 
of Wellesley College 


In a review of this book in 
The Raleigh News and Ob- 
server, Nell Battle Lewis says 
in part :— 


“This fairy-tale book, to begin 
with, is literally chock-full of 
pictures. There isn’t a page of 
it that hasn’t at least one. And 
these pictures are brilliantly 
colored. When the artist paints 
the sky, she paints it so blue that 
there can be no mistake about it. 

The pictures are all definite 
with the good old primary colors 
for little primary minds. And 
aside from the simplicity of treat- 
ment, the pictures are all charm- 
ingly conceived, and their style 
has a naive individuality. 

Margaret Evans Price did 
them, and she knows how to draw 
a Beast, “what is a Beast,” and 
giants and lovely slim blond 
princesses. 

The book contains all the 
immortal standbys, “Beauty and 
the Beast,” “Jack and the Bean- 
Stalk,” “Cinderella,” and the rest 
of the favorites. Katharine Lee 
Bates has written a delightful 
introduction to it under the head 
of “The Truth of Fairy Tales.” 

“ONCE UPON A TIME” is 
illustrated with a hundred and 
twenty pictures in full color by 
Margaret Evans Price, and may 
be had at all shops and stores 
where books are sold. 


Beautifully bound in cloth, size 
10x12 inches, price $2.50 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO 
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Give Your Children 'Twelve Trips 
to the Land of Make-believe 


Child Life, the new Children’s Magazine, 
is the flying ship to the Land of Make- 
believe. It is for children from two to 
ten years old. It treats of real things in 
a delightfully imaginative way in words 
and pictures. It is edited, illustrated and 
published for the child. It is edited by 
those who know the child and his way of 
thinking. 


Child Life is a feature publication and 
will be full of new ideas for amusing, in- 
structing and guiding the thought and 
action of little people. It will teach them 
love and appreciation for you, what they 
owe to you, to their country, to their 
community. It will be a strong influence 
upon their health, happiness and mental 
development. 
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Ranp MCNALLY & COMPANY, 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Enclosed is 


Street 
City and State 


Start with issue of 


Every month Child Life will carry new 
games, new cutouts, new nature studies, 
and new facts dressed in the way of make- 
believe, dear to. the hearts of little girls 
and boys. It will be brimful of the things 
which children understand best and prize 
most. It will teach the higher, finer things 
of life. 


We want you for a regular subscriber, 
and we want to put this fine children’s 
magazine into your hands regularly,—every 
month. For the children won’t want to 
miss a single word of its contents. When 
you read Child Life to them, you will hold 
them spellbound. Use the handy coupon. 
The two-fifty will be well spent, you'll 
think. 


money-order 
check 


for one year to 








for $2.50 which send CHILD LIFE 
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WE’RE OFF 


We're off for charming Child Land 
With all its jolts and joys, 

"Mid merry lilts of laughter 

Of Love's sweet girls and boys. =S 


It's quite the gayest voyage 
We travelers ever had; 

And these joyful explorations 
Will keep our New Year glad. 


Our trip's so full of interest, 
So full of earnest thought, 

In every land we visit 

We learn just what we ought. 


Dear Nursery Land so gentle 

We come to the first round, 

For here ‘mid Bumps and Tumbles hay 
Are Nursery Nuggets found. Ite) pe os 
On our next tour we'll plunder 


———S— 
The joys of Happiness Hall. 7 prey \ 
AAA 


a 
There with our friends and val- i . \\ 


q' 


entines | \ 
We'll have a Child Life ball. 


Come all and join us early— 
The Merry-go-round now starts— 
Oh never mind your baggage; 
Bring only happy hearts. 
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BABIES 


OME to the land where the babies grow, 
Like flowers in the green, green grass, 
Tiny babes that swing and crow 
Whenever the warm winds pass 
And laugh at their own bright eyes aglow 
In a fairy looking-glass. 


Come to the sea where the babies sail 
In ships of shining pearl, 

Borne to the west by a golden gale 
Of sun-beams all awhirl; 

And perhaps a baby brother will sail 
To you my little girl. ) 


LEROY F.. JACKSON 
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IN Eli abeth Gordon. 
a 


eE ow once upon a Time — 
(/ Ahere was d little toly poly rascal of a baby who 
was peeping over the edge of acloud and Ell an 
iy right into the arms of a lovely little Mother frson. 
(“y!" said Qomebody,what ave Tens baby! Why he isnt 
\ ” even invited! @)end him ti ht slraig t back this instant?” 
fyut the jittle Mother Rrson only held him all the closer and 
said /\o indeed! He is my baby! Im going fo keep him!” 
But Somebody said “You cant Ethan He hasnt 
ony clothes, and there is no food for him, and no bed for him 
to sleepin. (lo, he must go beck immediately!” walle 
ut yest then alon canmcle (other Cow, Say) tama 
| W\ 4, with her newbaby bossie-calf and said (“Imoo- “where 
a did uyou get such & darling rol poly tascal of a baby ?” 
Matt) He yust dropped down from abyland”said Qomcbody, 
\\Wi)) and we have nothing in the house for babies to eat.” 
Y’ “Bont let thot bother “you” said the (Mother Cow," He 
i i aG@)__can hove some of my childs breakfast.” 

i* - Find so that was oll right. ; 
nd then along came the (‘other Oheep with her twin babies 
Blackie and Whitey, and said “What an adorable toly poly rascal of a baby! 
] want fo give him’ some of my finest wool fo make his itil blankets and 
socks and peltiskirts, my children grow their own coals thank Goodness!” 
Find so that was all Tight 
clean find justthen along come (Mother Goose wiTh- 
@ her twelve fluffy goslings froilin along behind her. 
Ried 9 b* Quack Quack,"said Mother Goose; whats this ] 
2 SN AF hear about sending this toly poly roscol of a boby ack 
ae toGabylend just for want of afew feothers jZs= 
gee ~~ formake mattresses and pillows? Toke os many f Y, 
os you need of mine and welcome. Aight under my wings is _ a 
where they are softest and come out e easiest > BA: 
(lind so that was all night. Rie ud 
“Even so” said Somebody,” babies must be kep worm. ‘338 
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i that all” whispered the Mother PneTree. 
ake some of m ~~ es fo os ire | 
for the little ro oly vial ofa baby ; The z 
are full of eee will bumnbendifll — 
(Ind so Thol was all ri Zi 
OO Bie, cal kewsthidousdl 
the time “said @omebody ,and just then along came 
(1rsTowser with the a le puppy baby thal ever was. 
“TY will train my son fo be his Flot and guard him = and’ doy,” 
said (lis Towser. 
End So thet wos all right, 
Cu MV’ =P Sn “Find Babies mush beamused ‘said 
i APA ie ebody. FInd just then along came 
dhe Tabby eri fe! of the irskied kittens 
hie ann ever sow, and said — I will send — 


children over fo ploy with him every 

















Find Law wosoll right | apy } 
Ard the oo Hen promised a6 0, a 
Fresh E9G every doy, doy, “Ze , 
and the Robin promised fo sing 
In) lo s cep every evening, A yy 
and all the little Breezes romised 
WW 45 fon him and kee hidnead a ll summer long. 
Ard so oe said, Wi every (“ether inthe world 
So willing to pose he will have lostay.” 
Li the [itll Mpg fYerson 
only held thy _ 4 more Ti ightly 
ond said, 
“ ] would hove kept hirp 


ony Woy becouse eis 
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HAND IN HAND 


January, 1982 





y =r me tell you, 
How Tom and Sue, 
Sail o’er the sea of dreams 


To Nursery Land, 
Where hand in hand 
They travel miles, it seems. 


Their little boat, 
They set afloat, 
With sails of cobweb blue. 


And o’er the tide, 
They ride and ride, 
The Moon rides with them, 


too, 
Ss ae 
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Written and Illustrated 


Until at last, 
All danger past, 
They come to Nursery Land. 


To their surprise, 
4, Goose so wise, 
Was standing on the sand. 


“O, come away, 


_ Let’s not delay,” 


Begged Tommy Jones of Sue. 


‘‘That bird quite wise, 
I do surmise, 
Means ill for me and you.”’ 


But little Sue, 
With eyes of blue, 
Looked at the bird again. 


‘‘How cross of you,”’ 
Said little Sue, 
**T’m sure it is our friend.” 


Then hand in hand, 
Upon the sand, 
Sat Tommy Jones and Sue. 


The old Goose said, 
“When you’re in bed, 
T’ll tell you what I do. 


“T fly up high, 
Above the sky, 
When winter time is here, 


“To lay all white 
A blanket right, 
For little folks so dear. 


“A cloud I stuff 
With just enough, 
Of feathers white like mine. 
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THRU NURSERY LAND 


By ELIZABETH BOYLE 


“T sift them round, 
Like eider down 
They fall so soft and fine.” 


“Oh, dear,”’ said Sue, 
“I must know you, 
(My rudeness please excuse) 


“It seems to me, 
That you must be, 
My old friend Mother 
Goose.” 


“Yes, little Sue, 
And I’ll show you, 
Some friends that you know 
well, 


“Simple Simon 
And the Pieman, 
Besides old Doctor Fell.’ 


They walked along, 


And sang a song, 
Did Tommy Jones and Sue. 





















ee 











They had begun, 
To have such fun, 
They knew not what to do. 


The first they saw, 
Was Margery Daw, 
A foolish girl was she. 


Her bed she sold, 
For straw so cold, 
And damp as it could be. 


And then Bo Peep, 
Who'd lost her sheep, 
Came running o’er the down. 


“OQ, Tom and Sue, 
It’s really true, 
My sheep have all been 
found.” 


Now, Children, dear, 
Next time you'll hear, 
More tales of travels, and 


Adventures true, 
Of Tom and Sue, 
With friends in Nursery Land. 
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I DO 


ESTELLA GWIN MSCOY 





Do: you like to run and romp and jump, ) 
And to mew and cause your back to hump? | 


I do! 


Do you like to eat just lots of candy, 
. And to use wrong words because they’re handy? 


I do! 


Do -you like to fall and roll and tumble, 
Make a funny face and roa: and rumble? 


I do! 


Do you like to be tucked in by Mother, 
And have her hold you like baby brother? & 
I do! 
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MOTHER WAS A a 


LITTLE GIRL 


By ANNA MEDARY 


i When mother was a little girl, 


Xp She was so much like me. 
? She used to have to eat oat- 
Ny meal, 

\ And drink some milk for 
WS tea. 


She used to have to go to school, 
And study awful hard, } 
And after that she'd play or skate, 

Right in her own big yard. 


NES 
.. She used to have to be polite, 
er 





(‘ag od And always curtsey, too. 
my L. And once she wore my very sash, 


PAY The one that’s pink and blue! 








I like to have her tell me 
ay this, 

, fe And she says, ‘It may be, 
5’. Lhat later on my little girl, ‘ 
Will want 'to know 

‘bout me!’ 
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WHY I'M | 
ALWAYS GLAD ) * 


« OW when I am alone, and wonder what to do, 


I think of many things that always seem quite new. 


I like to just pretend, and dress up in fine veils, 


With gauzy wings pinned on and silky dress that trails. 


On tippy toes I dance and sing a little tune, 


For fairies all are gay and dance out ‘neath the moon. 


The big chair is a rose and I use it for my home, 


And each chair is:a flower, to which I like to roam. 


I call the little footstool my own gay butterfly, 

For that is how I ride so high up in the sky. 

I play that our dear kitty is a dragon bright, 

Or else a wicked witch thatld eat me up at a bite. 


I play I do good, and make all good children glad, 


Now that is my own secret of why I'm never sad. 


ESTELLA GWIN McCOY 
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HEN Billy awoke it was to find the 

\ \ moon shining in through the half 

open window with a cold silvery 
radiance. With a little shiver he jumped 
from his bed and hurried to draw down the 
sash. Then with an alacrity not known to 
him on school mornings, he got into his cloth- 
ing and tiptoed into his sister’s room. 

“Sis,” he whispered, putting his mouth 
close to the little girl’s ear, “the clock just 
struck eleven. We’d better hustle if we’re 
going to see the Baby New Year come in. 
You know Uncle Jack said we must get to the 
very center of the woods 
before twelve o’clock.” 

Stifling a yawn, Helen 
turned over and regarded 
her brother through 
cloudy eyes. “All right,” 
she responded sleepily. 
“T’ll hurry.” 

“T’ll go down and open 
the door, ’cause I can do 
it without making it 
squeak,” suggested Billy. 
“Then I’ll wait for you 
on the back porch: You must hustle!” 

With this last forceful admonition, Billy 
hurried out into the quiet hall and down the 
stairs to await his sister. 


Sr Aaa 
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HOW BILLY AND HELEN 
FOUND THE BABY NEW YEAR 


By JANE ADAMS PARKER 





Much to his surprise she joined him in a 
very short time, and they started bravely off 
along the moonlit road, hand in hand. 

“Won't folks be surprised if we bring Baby 
New Year home with us?” giggled Helen. 
“TI wonder what he eats.” 

Billy thrust one hand into the pocket of his 
mackinaw to finger the big red apple he had 
confiscated from the kitchen larder with this 
same idea in mind but, boylike, said nothing. 

“See here, Billy,” continued the little girl, 


pulling forth a tiny shawl she had hidden 
beneath her coat, “I thought the poor little 


ae 
Ce ill 


thing would be cold. All 
of his pictures look that 
way, so I brought along 
this shawl to wrap him up 
in. But tell me, Billy, 
just what Uncle Jack said 
we must do.” 

“He said,” repeated 
Billy, for about the sixth 
time, “that if anyone was 
brave enough to go way 
to the center of the woods, 
just exactly at twelve 
o’clock New Year’s eve, and listen, he would 
hear the Baby New Year rapping against 
the earth trying to get in. And he said that 
just as soon as some one let him in, the bells 













would all begin to ring and the whistles to 
blow.” 

Although the little girl had heard her 
uncle’s words over and over again, yet the 
thrill of them still fascinated her, and she 
looked up at her brother with glowing eyes. 

“Oh, I do so hope we find him, don’t you, 
Billy?” she asked, snuggling her hand still 
further into her brother’s. 

By this time the two children had just 
reached the outskirts of the woods that ran 
for a mile or so out to meet the river that 
meandered a zigzag course through the town. 
Only on special occasions had the little folks 
been allowed to go into the woods at all, and 
then with the distinct promise that under no 
circumstance were they to go near the river, 
They remembered this ruling now, and decided 
that even the search for the Baby New Year 
would not entice them out of the prescribed 
boundary. 

Just as they started to enter the woods a 
streak of white flashed across their path and 
arrested their attention. 

“What’s that?” exclaimed Billy, pointing 
one finger that trembled in spite of his 
bravery. “Did you see that?” 

“Maybe it’s the Baby New Year that’s 
got out already,” suggested Helen. 


“Or perhaps a little baby angel come to 
show us the way to Baby New Year. Let’s 
follow it.” 
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With a bound the two children were off 
after the tiny white creature that flitted here 
and there before them. Now stumbling into 
hollows knee deep with snow, now falling over 
some hidden log, but never giving up the wild 
chase, they plunged farther and farther 
toward the heart of the woods. 

Stumbling over the uneven surface, 
scratched by the underbrush, tired and ex- 
hausted, they were suddenly forced to stop. 
The little white creature, whatever it was, 
had vanished as completely as if the earth 
had opened and swallowed him up. 

“Now what!” exclaimed Billy in dismay. 
“What do you suppose it was and where could 
it have gone?” 

All of a sudden Helen burst out laughing 
and pointed to a spot some yards distant, but 
lighted up as bright as day in the wonderful 
light of the moon. “Only an old rabbit,” she 
said, disgustedly. ‘‘And here we have wasted 
all our time chasing it. Where are we, do 
you know, Billy?” : 

“Sure,” answered Billy, looking about him 
to take his bearings. ‘“‘We’re not so very far 
in. But listen! What’s that little sound? 
I heard something knocking, as sure as I’m 
Billy White.” 

Helen paused to listen. 


“Yes, sir,” she 





FLORENCE WHITE WILLIAMS KZ ve 


announced gravely. 
And it comes from right over there,” she de- 
clared triumphantly, pointing toa little clearing 


“I hear something too. 
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not far from where Br’er Rabbit had sat up on 
his haunches a few minutes ago, as if to taunt 
the children with the chase he had led them. 

As they stood 
there, their ears 
tuned to catch the 
slightest sound, it 
came again, a tiny 
little tap-tap, be- 
neath the surface of 
the snow. 

“Quick, quick!” 
commanded Billy. 
“Let’s get some 
sticks and break 
away the snow. He 
may smother in 
there.” 

Picking up some 
pointed sticks the 
children stopped just long enough to locate 
the sound and began to scrape away the snow. 
It was frozen pretty hard, too, and, afraid 
they might hurt the wee creature hidden 
beneath, they tried to work as cautiously as 
possible. 

Almost as soon as they began to scrape 
away the snow the tiny knocking ceased. 
And fearful lest the wee New Year had died 





before they had come to his rescue, they made ’ 


the snow fly in little eddies until quite a large 
opening rewarded their labors. 

“Why doesn’t he come out?” questioned 
Billy, his disappointment showing in his voice. 

“Maybe he’s smothered as I said,” com- 
mented Helen, stooping to peer into the recess 
that was dark in spite of the vivid light of 
the moon. “Reach in your hand, Billy. He 
won’t hurt you. Oh, I do so hope he isn’t 
dead.” ’ 

Acting on her advice, Billy put his hand 
into the hole, but drew it quickly out again. 
“Does a Baby New Year have feathers?” 
he asked dubiously. ‘“‘ "Cause this one has, 
and it squirmed when I touched it.” 
“Oh, bring it out quickly, Billy, please,” 
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cried Helen, hopping about in her excitement. 

Courage returning with his sister’s words, 
Billy put in his hand again and this time drew 
out a little feathered 
creature that snug- 
gled into the depth 
of his warm hand and 
regarded the children 
through frightened 
eyes, but seemed too 
weak to offer resist- 
ance to their over- 
tures of friendliness. 

And just at that 
moment the village 
bells rang out a glad 
peal to announce 
that the New Year 
had come to the 
world. 

“Oh, I didn’t know that he’d look like a 
quail and have feathers on,” complained Billy, 
looking down at his prize with a disappointed 
droop to the corners of his mouth. 

“Let’s wrap him up in the shawl and run 
home as fast as we can go,” offered Helen, 
putting out her arms for the queer bird. 
“Perhaps it’s been changed into a bird by a 
fairy until some one takes it in to love it. 
Then it will change back into the Baby New 
Year again, like Beauty and the Beast.” 

When the children reached home it was to 
find every light in the house lighted up, while 
their father and a couple of neighbors stood 
at the gate with lanterns in their hands. 

“Where in the world have you been?” 
exclaimed Mr. White, as he sprang to meet the 
children. “Your mother found you gone 
when she went to wake you to hear the New 
Year’s bells and she is almost frantic about 
7 

“But we found him, Daddy dear! And 
he’s got feathers until some one loves him 
enough to take him in and clothe him,” 
explained Helen, eager to tell her father the 
good news. 
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Once within the house the children both 
talked together, until from the strange 
jumble of words their parents finally gathered 
the drift of 
their story. 

“Why, it’s a 
poor grouse 
that most likely 
went to sleep 
under the snow, 
and the snow 
must have fro- 
zen so hard dur- 
ing the night 
that he could’nt 
break his way 
out. See how’ 
exhausted he is. 
He must have 
been there for 
a couple of 
days,’ said 
Mrs. White, taking the bird in her hands 
and examining it more closely. 

Somewhat revived by the warmth. the 
grouse looked about on the assembly with 
startled eyes and tried to flutter from her 
hands. “Better take him out into the other 
room where it is quiet,” she said to the 
children as she led the way toward the 
kitchen. “Maybe he will eat something.”’ 
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Once warmed and fed the little creature 
appeared like a different being, and began at 
once to preen its feathers, much to the two 
little folks’ 
delight. 

And stranger 
yet it didn’t 
seem to care to 
leave them, but 
adopted the 
wood box be- 
hind the kitchen 
range for its 
abiding place, 
until one day 
when a late 
January thaw 
tempted it to 
spread its wings 
and fly back 
to its old home 
in the woods. 

The children missed their little feathered 
friend who had been a constant reminder 
of their New Year resolutions. 

But Helen always insists that in some 
mysterious way it was the Baby New Year 
that they found that New Year’s eve, knock- 
ing for admission into the world. 

And she doesn’t care a bit when, at her words. 
she sees Uncle Jack slyly wink at her father. 
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THE CURIOUS PUDDLES 


By FLORENCE M. PETTEE 


"THE puddles in the gumbo 
Are windows for the sky. 
They splash and flash ‘like blinking gems 
Before my wondering eye. 
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What shining silver mirrors, 
Earth’s gleaming windowpane! 
They shine from out the muddy sod 
Like dollars in the rain. 
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THE HOPTOWN SHOW 


By MARJORIE HOWE DIXON 





Ten wee small frogs from marsh and bogs 





With twining toes and upturned nose, 


Resolved to go to see a show, Each Froggie dressed in swampy best. 
Each one was dressed in Sunday best With costumes dear, and capers queer, 
Sing croak a-day, Oh, croak a-do. The Marshy Maids were ’specially blest. 
















There was Big Splash who cut a dash, Beyond Gray Bill, from the old mill, 

He spent his rocks on Lady Locks; Sat Hopkins Sweet, so fair and neat: 
And Gay Jump Hy thought he would try She watched with joy the gestures coy 
His suit of brown and pale green socks. She never had so great a treat. 


Old Sam Bull Frog sat on a log 











The curtain rose, the story goes, 








And Brothers Frog, they danced a clog. To sing a song, but croaked too long! 
Though Mrs. Guy did not see why They stopped him short; he gave a snort: 
They did not jig upon a log: In stage life he does not belong. 
“Oh hush, be still!” said Green Gray Bill, Miss Cattail Cute, in jade green suit 
“I do avow, what’s coming now?” , Then played a bar on her guitar: 
A leaping dash and petticoat flash, "Twas rising sun ere she was done, 
And Marshy Maidens made their bow. They saw the dawn light from afar. 


So homeward bent they lingering went 
Their evening fair they voted rare; 

A joke or two, a croak or two, 

They called “Good night”’ in daylight glare. 
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‘WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY BESS DEVINE .JEWELL 
Coasting!! Oh, boy! Last one on is the When the snowball stopped at the foot of the 
“goat” and, of course, Pudgy was the “goat.” hill, what do you think it was? It was Pudgy 
Ready! Go! and away they went and he looked 


JUST LIKE THIS JUST LIKE THIS 











Just after they were well started Pudgy usually 





oak wh and bounced off into the snow— _JUST LIKE THIS 


JUST LIKE THIS 
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Poor Pudgy was ashamed of his awkwardness. 

He sat down and thought of the little elf who 

-One time after the sled reached the bottom of helped him before. As usual, the elf appeared. 

the hill the boys and girls were surprised to seea | What the elf told him is a secret. But the next 

large snowball rolling down toward them time they went coasting Pudgy was the first on 
JUST LIKE THIS the sled and away they went 

















The Frost Fairtes’ Frolic 





HEW-00-00-00! Whew- 
00-00! Whew-00-o0! 
‘yy What shall I Do-oo! 
fy Whew-oo-o00! I’ll 
blow and I’ll blow and 
I’ll bring ice and snow. Whew-0o0-00, Whew- 
00-00, Whew-0o-0o0!”” moaned the North 
Wind as he rushed through the forest, shaking 
the trees and bending the branches. 

A few of the brown oak leaves were still 
clinging to their stems, and as the North Wind 
shook them, they rustled together with a 
crackling sound, while the leaves which had 
fallen to the ground suddenly went upon a 
wild dance and swirled about madly from 
tree to bush and from bush to tree. 

As the North Wind roared and raged, he 
lifted some of the leaves high in the air and 
blew them about until, growing tired of the 
sport, he went on his way moaning, “‘Whew- 
00-00, Whew-00-00!” 

All the little flowers bent more closely 
to the ground, whispering softly to each 
other, “It is so cold; so very cold. Let us 
go to sleep before the Frost Fairies 
come.” 

The flowers went to sleep and the leaves, 
after their mad dance, settled down upon the 
flowers murmuring to them, “ Yes, go to sleep, 
dear flowers. We will protect you from the 
cold winds, and by and by the Frost Fairies 
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will bring the big, snowy, white blankets and 
tuck us all in for the winter.” 

The North Wind bustled about from place 
to place shrieking his warning of cold weather. 
““Whew-00-00, Whew-00-00! What shall I 
do? I’ll blow and I’ll blow; I’ll bring ice 
and snow; that’s what I’ll do-oo! Whew- 
00-00!”’ 

The birds, hearing the loud commanding 
voice of the North Wind, spread their wings 
and flew far away to the Southland. After a 
while the wind stopped blustering and blow- 
ing, and it was so still in the forest—so very 
still—that one could almost hear a pine 
needle drop. 

One moonlight night the Frost King, who 
lives in his big Ice Palace near the North 
Pole, came, called to Jack Frost and all of 
the frost fairies and snow sprites, and said, 
“Now the time has come for us to rule over 
all the land. So, Jack Frost, you must go 
about with your artist helpers and paint every- 
thing and give all the earth-people warning 
that winter is here.” 

The Frost King was dressed all in silvery 
white which sparkled like diamonds, and on 
his head he wore a silver crown of icicles, 
while in his hand he held a long icicle wand. 
His throne was a large white snow bank, and 
when he waved his wand over the banks of 
snow clouds which were piled up all about 
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him, they drifted away and let down their soft 
snowflakes upon all the earth. 
Jack Frost and all of the frost 

fairies and snow sprites 
were also dressed all 
in silvery white, 
and Jack Frost 
carried a 
long grass- 
blade, 


bits 
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covered over with ice, which he used as a 
paintbrush. 

All of the frost fairies followed Jack Frost, 
their leader, and helped him, and wherever 
they touched a flower or a leaf, they left it 
frosted over with a coat of silvery brightness. 
Jack Frost delighted in painting everything 
in the forest; he even hugged some of the 
tall tree trunks with his cold arms and soon 
the silvery white mists settled over their 
‘rough bark. 

“‘Aha-ha, ho-ho-ho; this is the time for 
frost and snow,” laughed Jack Frost. ‘The 
flower fairies have gone to sleep. It is lucky 
they have done so or we surely would have 
nipped them. They have had their long 
season of playtime; now it is our turn for fun. 
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See, the autumn leaves have fallen over them. 

We will press the autumn leaves down closely 

upon them with our silver carpet 

so they cannot dance away 

again, and when the 
North Wind 
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drifts, he will cover all of these,leaves and 
flowers under a soft white coverlet of snow.” 

“‘Look!’’ called one of the frost fairies, as 
he painted a tree. ‘“‘I believe this is the very 
tree where the fairies held their last fall 
party. See their magic ring in the grass 
about the tree. It looks as though they had 
danced here.”’ 

“Oh, let us have a dance here now,” 
shouted Jack Frost, “and we will make their 
magic ring all white!” 

So the frost fairies joined hands with Jack 
Frost, and as they danced about the tree 
they turned the grass carpet to silvery white. 
Jack Frost then discovered that the acorn 
cups which were left from the fairies’ last 
party still held a few dewdrops. But as soon 
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as he touched the cups the dewdrops turned 
to glittering ice. 

“We must write our window messages all 
about so that the earth people can see them,” 
said Jack Frost. “So, let us come out from 
the forest and carry the word of the Frost 
King to the people in their homes.” 

“We cannot go into their homes,” said 
one little sprite. 

“‘No,” said Jack Frost, “but we can write 
our invitations to them to come out of their 
warm homes into the cold wintry weather. 
We can put frost upon the logs, we can frost 
their benches and walks and doorsteps, and 
we can paint wonderful pictures upon their 
windowpanes. Then they will know that 
winter has come indeed.” 

So Jack Frost and his helpers rushed busily 
about among the homes of the people and 
painted their silvery messages everywhere; 
but the most beautiful pictures they put upon 
the windowpanes. There they drew pictures 
of the tall trees of the forest all covered over 
with ice and snow. Some of the pictures 
showed the birds flying away, and there were 

tiny tracings which looked like 

flowers and ferns that had 
now gone to sleep under 
the tender leaves. 



















Jack 
Frost was 
well pleased 
with his pictures, 
and he and his fairy 
helpers went back and 
told the Frost King all 
about everything that they 
had done. 

In the morning when the children 
awoke the first thing that they saw was the 
frosty windowpanes, and when they looked 
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at the picture-story which Jack Frost had 
written there, they laughed in glee and cried, 
“Goody! goody! Jack Frost came in the 
night and winter is here! Now we will have 
fun with our sleds and skates.” 

Sure enough, in a few days the North Wind 
came howling from the Ice Palace and 
brought the big snow clouds, sent by the 
Frost King, and soon the brown earth was 
covered over with white snowdrifts. The 
North Wind then blew with his icy breath 
upon all the streams and ponds and turned 
them to glittering ice. “I’ll blow and I[’ll 
blow—I’ll bring ice and snow,” howled the 
North Wind. 

Then how the children laughed and shouted 
as they pulled on their warmest cloaks and 
caps and mittens and buckled on their skates. 
They glided over the sparkling ice and 
dragging out their sleds, they coasted and 
tobogganed down the snowy hills. 

“Jack Frost invited us to do this,” they 
shouted joyously. ‘“‘He wrote the invitations 
on our windowpanes.” 

When the sun was warm and the snow 
melted a little, the children rolled snowballs 
and made snow men and forts. Then if the 
wind was cold and Jack Frost spread an icy 
coating over the snow, the children 
tried to walk on this crusty 
snow and they had great fun 
with their snowshoes. 

Some of the most ven- 
turesome children put 


on skis and went sliding 
over hill and dale. ‘Such fun, such fun!” 
exclaimed the happy children, as their cheeks 
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| delight. | nt Nene tumble off in the snow 
“SUCH FUN! SUCH banks while their silvery leaf- 


FUN!” roared the North Wind 

as he blew the children about and 
sometimes caused them to tumble over 
into a snow bank. 

“Such fun! Such fun!’ mocked Jack 
Frost as he tweaked their toes and pulled 
their noses. 

And when night came, and the children 


sleds coasted on without them. 
“You said that the children went 
skiing,” ‘said the Frost King. ‘How can 
our fairies do that?” 

“Oh, very easily,” said Jack Frost, who 
was directing all the sports; “let me show 
}} you.” 
| | Jack Frost then picked some long, strong, 
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had gone to bed, and the wind howled 
around the doors and rattled their windows 
and banked the snow in all the cracks and 
crevices, Jack Frost and the frost fairies came 
back to the Ice Palace and told the Frost 
King of the wonderful frolic the children 
had enjoyed as they played in the snow and 
skated upon the ice. 

The Frost King listened to every word 
and then he said, “Why cannot we enjoy 
these winter sports together? We give all 
of the world this fun with our snow and 
ice. Why not enjoy it ourselves and hold a 
winter carnival this very night by the light 
of the big full moon?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” shouted all the frost 
fairies and snow sprites. ‘“‘Let us frolic in 
the snow and ice as the children did.” 

“Where shall we find our sleds?” asked a 
little snow sprite. 

“In the forest,” answered Jack Frost, and 
soon Jack Frost and his fairies were drag- 
ging the snow sprites around upon 
autumn leaves of red and brown 
and yellow. But as soon as 
Jack Frost and his helpers 
touched the stems of these 
leaves they were all frosted 
Over with silver. 

The forest rang with the 
happy laughter of the frost 
fairies and snow sprites as 
they used their leaf-sleds and ; 
toboggans to coast down the 


| grass-blades and curling up one end of each, 

he took a tiny grass-blade for a strap and 
fastened them securely upon his feet. And 
| | with another grass-blade for a pole, he was 
| soon balancing upon his skis, which of 








| course were coated over with silver the 
| moment he touched them. 
| All of the frost fairies and snow sprites 
| soon followed the example of Jack Frost and 
| they learned to balance themselves upon their 
| silvery skis as they went sliding quickly 
| down hills and coasting far out over the 
| ice meadows. 
i] “Oh, this is glorious sport!’’ shouted the 
frost fairies. ‘‘We never had such a frolic.” 
I “Can we skate, Jack Frost?” asked one 
| of the snow sprites. 
“‘Certainly,” answered Jack Frost. 
“‘But where will we find our skates?’ asked 
the sprite. 
“Oh, right here on this pine tree,” 
answered Jack Frost, as he plucked 
two sharp pine needles and 
fastened them upon his feet. 
All of the frost fairies and 
snow sprites followed his 
example, and the moment 
the pine needles touched 
their feet they were 
changed into silver skates. 
Some of the fairies 
skated and fell and skated 
and fell again, others fairly 
danced upon the glittering ice. 
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Soon all of the fairies had learned to skate 
and they went whirling and dancing around 
upon their pine needle skates. 

“This is more fun than dancing in a magic 
ring around the tree in the forest,” laughed 
Jack Frost. 

“Tt is very beautiful to see such skating,” 
said the Frost King, “but of course it would 
not take any of my subjects long to learn 
these winter sports. Come, now, let us have 
some races upon the ice, and I will give to 
the victor a small crown of icicles like my 
very own.” Soon the frost fairies and snow 
sprites went dashing.over the ice so fast that 
the Frost King could scarcely see them. On 
and on they skated, but when he saw them 
turn the bend of the stream and come skat- 
ing back toward the Ice Palace, he could see 
that his own little messenger, Jack Frost, 
had far outdistanced the others. 

“Jack Frost wins! Jack Frost wins!” 
shouted all the frost fairies and sprites. ‘He 
always is the fastest messenger and now he is 
the best skater. Hurrah for Jack Frost! 
Hurrah for Jack Frost!” 

The Frost King waved his wand high in 
the sky and the Northern Lights flashed 
and glowed. Their rainbow beams and 
streams of light flared brilliantly like mil- 
lions of huge sky rockets shooting overhead, 
while all night long the frost fairies held 
their frolic. 
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At last, when they grew weary of their 
sports, the Frost King took them all into the 
great Ice Palace and there they had a feast of 
snowballs and icicles and ice cream. While 
they were eating at the party, Jack Frost 
slipped away very quietly and rushed about 
to the homes of the children and there he 
painted upon their windowpanes pictures of 
this frolic of the frost fairies. 
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Now, if you really want to see this story 
you may do so if you look very closely at your 
windowpane some cold wintry morning. You 
may see the frost fairies coasting down hill 
upon their leaf-sleds; you may see ‘the tall 
pine trees of the forest all glistening and 
white; you may see a picture of the pond with 
the tiny skaters whirling about, or a bridge 
over the pond; or maybe you can even see 
Jack Frost winning the race. You may see 
the Northern Lights streaming overhead, 
and as the morning sun shines upon the win- 
dow, you may even see the colors glow. But 
when the sun comes out warmer and warmer, 
it will melt away these pictures made by Jack 
Frost. However, do not worry about that, 
for Jack Frost will come again and again 
every cold still night and paint for you more 
and more wonderful pictures, and if you have 
the eyes to see them you will doubtless find 
many a story of the frost fairies’ frolic. 
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. All the world's a cream- 3 
7 cake, C nie 
Coated sugary white, ¥ 
A million tiny snowflakes 
Frost the earth tonight. 
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FROSTY FINGERS | 
FLORENCE M. PETTEE Be | 
Little Frosty Fingers m ! 

Work with might and main, ‘ 
Painting fairy pictures A "4 
On our windowpane. we Pe a3” 
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ro Through the wintry night, © 
Brushes dipped in silver; 
—Busy little sprite. 
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TWO POLITE MOTHERS 


By FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


NE of the mothers was Mrs. Lemuel time to go with them to meet their father. 
Brown; she lived away up in the You see, without being even asked to do it, 


North Woods in a log cabin. Jimmy had kept the 
Mrs. Brown had two children—a little | ry wood box filled in the 
boy, Jimmy, and a little girl whose | — / kitchen; he had carried 


| 


name was Ruth. It happened one 
summer that Mr. Brown, the father, | 
worked in a mining town a few miles | 
away from the wilderness cabin. He 
used to walk home every Saturday 
night and go back to work on Monday 
morning. 

The children always 
went a little way to meet’ 
him, but were never 
allowed to go so far that 
their mother lost sight of 
them, because there were 
many wild animals in the 
woods. Mrs. Brown used 
to say to Jimmy and to 


| out the ashes from the 
| living-room fireplace; he 
had fed the hens and 
given them water, and 
had done everything that 
a small boy could find to 
do to help his mother. 
Ruth, too, had done her 
best; she had tidied the 
rooms and had dusted 
everything, even the back 
legs of the furniture; she 
had washed the lamp 
chimneys and helped with 
the dishes without being 
asked to do one thing. 
Ruth, just to make them | Such good children made Mrs. Brown 
laugh, “You might scare || lL | so happy that she baked bread and beans 
the wild cat babies if you a and spice cake and cup custards and 
should meet them onthe { wae ea made apple sauce in much less time than 
trail when you are alone!”’ === usual. She wasn’t tired, either, when 
One lovely Saturday a the log cabin was spick, span, and shin- 
the children helped their mother so much with ing for Sunday. 
the house work that she knew she would have ‘‘We’ll go all the way to the Blueberry 
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Plains to meet father!” she promised Jimmy 
and Ruth, and late in the afternoon the three 
ered forth to go skipping and dancing along 
the old Indian trail in the direction of the 
mining town beyond the Blueberry Plains. 

There were birds singing in spruce thickets 
and squirrels leaping from tree to tree where 
Norway pines grew tall. Jimmy thought he 
saw more than one deer and Ruth saw rabbits 
hopping along the trail. 

Sometimes the three sang, sometimes they 
talked, and sometimes they made no sounds 
at all but walked on tiptoe, wondering about 
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on the bridge, gay as you please, when they 
suddenly changed their minds about con- 
tinuing their journey. 

It seems that a mother bear had gone for a 
walk with her twins that lovely afternoon. It 
may be that she had taken them for a picnic 
on Blueberry Plains. This story was told me 
by little Ruth Brown; so it is a one-sided tale 
at the best, none of us knowing the mother 
bear well enough to talk with her, or to even 
find out where she and the children live. 
Anyway, the mother bear, with a twin on 
either side, stepped from the wildwood and 











the wild things along the way. At last they 
came in sight of the rustic bridge over a deep 
trout stream near the Blueberry Plains. 

The three always liked to walk across that 
bridge. This time they came along hand in 
hand, smiling and happy, and were stepping 





on one end of the bridge at the very minute 
Mrs. Brown and her two children stepped 
on the other end. 

For a few seconds no one spoke, no one 
moved. The big mother bear had a kind face; 
she seemed to be a polite sort of a person, 
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too, because the first thing she did was to 
make a deep bow. 

Mrs. Brown was also polite. She made a 
regular old-fashioned curtsy when she saw the 
big bear. She said afterwards that she didn’t 
really intend to make that curtsy. She told 
Mr. Brown that her knees were suddenly 
so weak that they almost wouldn’t hold her; 
she was dreadfully scared. 

It was a narrow bridge. There wasn’t 
room for two families to pass in comfort and 
safety. So the big mother bear bowed to 
Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Brown bowed to the 
bear, but neither smiled. The four children 
stared and stared at one another. 

Mrs. Brown decided to be extremely polite 
to the mother bear. She backed slowly off 
the bridge with Jimmy and Ruth, and backed 
and backed until she reached a turn of the 
trail. Then she and Jimmy and Ruth ran 
and ran and ran until they were so out of 
breath they finally had to sit down on a fallen 
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log to rest. While they were resting they 
heard footsteps coming, and before they had 
time to think, there was Mr. Brown. He 
was laughing. 

“TI saw it all,” said he, “from the top of 
Stony Knoll. Why didn’t you walk over the 
bridge, Mother, and shake hands with the 
big bear?” 

“Because,” answered Mrs. Brown most 
politely, “because I had never been intro- 
duced!” 

“It may be,” the father straightway added, 
“that the mother bear felt the same way, for 
when she saw me she hurried across the bridge 
and hustled her children off into the woods. 
She probably doesn’t wish her twins to talk 
with strangers.” 

Father and mother, Jimmy and Ruth 
laughed then. They laughed all the merry way 
home; they laughed every once in a while until 
bedtime; and when the Man-in-the-Moon 
looked in, they were smiling in their sleep. 


PRIZE COLOR CONTEST 


WO prizes will be offered to the readers of CHILD LIFE, one prize to the girl winner and one 


prize, of equal value, to the boy winner. 


The prizes will be awarded to the boy and girl who 


send in the two best ‘color productions of the following page. The names of the winners of the 
December contest will be announced in the February issue of CHILD LIFE. 
The characters of The Sewing Bee should be done in their natural colors. The best colors 
are made with the use of water color paints, but crayons may also be used effectively. 
Do you know the natural colors of these woodland folk? 


Send your colored page to 


ESTELLE H. ROBBINS 


Care of CHILD LIFE 


Rand McNally & Company, Chicago, Illinois 


CORRECT SOLUTION OF LAST MONTH’S PRIZE COLOR CONTEST 


No. 1. BONESET (Thoroughwort) (Eupatorium) (Maculatum). 


dull white. Time, summer. 


No. 2. HEAL-ALL (Self Heal) (Prunella Vulgaris). 


Time, June to September. 


No. 3. ANEMONE (Thimble Weed) (Virginiana). 


times greenish. Time, summer. 


Composite family. Color, 
Mint family. Color, bluish purple. 
Crowfoot family. Color, white, some- 


No. 4. CANTERBURY BELLS. The oldest and most popular of all Campanulas. Color, 


blue or purple. Time, early spring. 


If you would like to know more about the little people of the woods, send self-addressed, stamped 
ESTELLE H. ROBBINS 


envelope to 


Care of CHILD LIFE 


Rand McNally & Company, Chicago, Illinois 
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Ee OU seem to be unusually busy, 
Devil’s Darning Needle.” 
a Devil’s Darning Needle: ‘1 
am, indeed! We have a whole outfit 
to make for Daisy Fleabane and it is so 
hard to find help. Most of the Bees 
have Hives; so with the help of the 
Thimbleweed and only one Bee, we 
hustle around and manage to fill our 
orders. We never disappoint. A 
promise made must always be kept, if 
possible. I sew buttons on the Button 
Bush and drape fringe on the Gentians, 
while the Bee mends the Tares in the 
Wheat. Last week I finished a gor- 
geous Lady’s Smock all trimmed in 
Queen Ann’s Lace, for Bouncing Bet. 
I am so happy to have plenty to do 
because work is a joy.” 
Bution Bush: “Oh, 


you're sticking that needle 
into me.” 

Bee: “Well, hold still 
then. How can you ex- 
pect me to sew while you 
bob around in the breeze?”’ 
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Conducted by ELIZABETH GORDON 


BREAKFAST CHUMS 


’Twas Breakfast time; ’most time for 
school — 

The cereal was set to cool, 

And: Mother called, “Come, children dear, 

Your Breakfast-food Chums are all here!” 


” HAT fruit is there for breakfast?’ 
asked Neddie as he came pell-mell 


into the dining room. “Oh,” said 
he, petulantly, pushing away his plate, “or- 
anges! I don’t like oranges!” 

“Don’ like oranges,” said Betty, pushing 
away her plate. 

“Don’ like oranges,” said Billy, who had 
been Betty’s twin for three 
years, pushing away his plate 
just because the others had 
done so. 

It was a good thing that 
Mother dear was in the kitch- 
en seeing about the rest of the 
breakfast, because nobody was 
smiling except big, round, 
good-natured Mr. Sun who 
was looking in the window 
and was smiling ai the chil- 
dren and not with them, won- 





up straight in the fruit bowl in his pretty 
orange breakfast coat. “Dear me!” 
“What a peculiar family 

You must be if you don’t like me; 

I’m fuil of sunshine-colored juice 

And anxious quite to be of use.” 
‘‘What makes you think you don’t like me?’”’ 
he asked very patiently. 

“You’re sour,” said Ned, ferociously. 

“You’re sour,” said Betty, more fero- 
ciously. 

“You’re sour,” said Billy, who had been 
Betty’s twin for three years, 
most ferociously, just because 
the others had said so. 
Whole Orange laughed, “I’m re- 

ally sweet 
And very good for you to eat, 
And if I am a wee bit sour 


My friend, White Sugar has the 
power, 


To make me sweet as honey dew 

And full of goodness through and 
through; 

Just try us, as good children 
should 

And see if we’re not extra good.” 


“Oh, all right, I will,” said 





dering just what could be 
the matter with every one this beautiful 
morning. 

“Dear me!” said Whole Orange, sitting 


Neddie, sprinkling some white 
sugar over his half of an orange, and nib- 
bling a bit at the juicy fruit. 

“All right, I will,” said Betty, sprinkling 
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some white sugar over her half of an orange, 
and sipping the juice daintily. 

“All right, I will,’ said Billy, who was 
Betty’s twin, sprinkling some white sugar 
over his half of an orange, and sipping the 
juice daintily, just because. the others had 
done so. 

“It’s good,” said Neddie in great glee, 

Said Betty, “It tastes fine to me.” 


And Betty’s twin, whose name was Billy, 
Said, ‘‘Not to eat it would be silly.” 


Whole Orange laughed and said, ‘Now see 
What you’d have missed if you’d missed me! 
There’s goodness in my every slice, 

The orangeade I make is nice; 


“And, little men and little maid, 

I make the loveliest marmalade. 

And nicely peeled and sliced for tea 

I’m just as good as good can be.” 

So saying, with a twinkle in his eye, and a 
wave of his hand, he jumped nimbly back 
into the fruit bowl from where, to look 
at him, you would think he 
had never moved. 

And just then Mother dear 
came in from the kitchen and 
said in a surprised manner, 
“Don’t tell me that you’ve 
all every one of you finished 
your oranges!” - 

“I’ve eaten ail mine,” said 
Ned, showing her the empty 
skin of his half. 

“I’ve eaten all mine,”’ said 
Betty, showing her the empty 
skin of her half. 

“Mine all gone,” said Billy, 
who had been Betty’s twin 
for three years, showing her 
the empty skin of his half. 

“‘T like oranges,”’ said Ned, 
smiling sweetly at his table companions. 

“Like oranges,” said Betty, smiling more 
sweetly. 

“Like oranges,” said Billy, who was Betty’s 
twin, smiling most sweetly. 
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“So do I,” laughed Mother, sprinkling 
some white sugar over her half of an or- 
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ange and eating it as though she liked it. 

“‘Cereal time now,” said Mother after she 
had finished her orange. 
“Who is ready for it?” 

“TI am,” smiled Betty. 

“TI am,” smiled Billy, who 
was Betty’s twin. 

“Let’s go,” said Neddie; 
“I’m more than ready.” So 
the cereal came in and every- 
body was happy, and every- 
body was smiling, even big, 
round, good-natured Mr. Sun, 
who was mounting higher and 
higher to make the world 
warm enough for little chil- 
dren to run and play out of 
doors. 

“‘T love to see children run 
and jump and play and have 
a good time,”’ said big, round, 
good-natured Mr. Sun. “It gives them such 
good appetites.” 


And appetite means being chums 
With every friendly food that comes, 
And being ready for them quite 
Whether it’s morning, noon, or night. 
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aynee Wushtogs 


BS beauty and simplicity in comes from knowing your boy is 
design, — for sturdy qualities dressed in garments that represent 
that spring from color-fast fabrics the maximum in style and service, 
and exceptional workmanship,— | —your selection should be Kaynee 


for that feeling of pride which Wash Togs. 


The Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Ranp MENALLy catalog 
of Books for Children and guide 
for selection is arranged so well 
that you can determine at once 
which books will be best for your 
children, according to their age. 
And for children of all ages you 
will find just the right sort of 
books. 


















































Whether they read for them- 
selves or listen—all-ears to you, 
every book listed in this handy 
shopping bag catalog is sprightly, 
teeming with interest, and written 
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and illustrated with genuine un- 
derstanding of children. 


Every sort of story is included, 
every phase of child-life is cov- 
ered. Renownedchildren’s authors 
and famous artists have contrib- 
uted. Every book in this compact 
little catalog is wholesome, uplift- 
ing and the kind of a 
children like and you will ap- 
prove. Send today for your copy. 
It lists a complete children’s li- 
brary and tells you which books 
are suitable for children of dif- 
ferent ages. 


Ranp M¢NALLY & COMPANY, 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 








Please mail to me free of charge, your catalog of Books for 
Children and guide for selection. 
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ALICE MARY’S ORIENTAL FRIENDS 


By MAXINE DAVIS 





AVE you | 
ever 
tried to 

dig to China? 
You know, if 


you were to 
start, and not 
get tired, as you 
usually do be- 
fore you’ve 
even gone two 
feet down, you 
would come out 
in the queerest 
land, where ~ 

children are dressed just like grown-ups. If 
you stood in your hole until you came out 
in China, the people there would be walking 
upside down. 

A little girl named Alice Mary Carrol went 
to visit China. She didn’t dig through; she 
went with her mother and father ona great 
big boat and sailed and sailed over the blue 
Pacific Ocean. She went by what is known 
as the southern route, past the Philippine 
Islands, which belong to the United States, 
and the whole trip took twenty-two days. 
How would you like to be on a boat for that 
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long a time? 

You see, Alice 
Mary’s father 
was a silk mer- 
chant. Because 
the most beau- 
tiful silks in the 
world are made 
in China, Alice 
Mary’s father 
wanted to go 
there to buy a 
great many 
pieces of silk for 
our mothers’ 
dresses. Mothers should always have the 
very nicest things that can be found! 

When Alice Mary got off the boat,. she 
noticed one thing in particular; the streets 
were very narrow. You see, China has the 
oldest -civilization in the world, and her 
streets were built long, long ago, when people 
didn’t need wide ones. But they aren’t 
dark as some of the narrow streets in our 
cities are; and that is because most all the 
houses are one-story high. 

The Chinese have a very queer idea. They 
believe there are evil spirits always ready to 


RS 
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harm them. Isn’t that dreadful? We know 
that isn’t true, and some day we hope the 
Chinese may not believe it either. They 
believe that evil spirits can reach them more 
easily when they are near the earth. The 
rich people can afford to build their houses 
high, but the poor cannot. The people 
know that it isn’t fair for only the poor, be 
cause their houses have to be low, to be 
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Alice Mary was surprised when she saw 
Sing Lee’s little boy and girl. They both had 
on silk trousers and little silk coats and queer 
shoes with white soles. Wangfiu was the 
little boy’s name and his hair was all shaved 
off except a small part on top where a lock 
of hair was left hanging and braided down 
his back. That was called his queue. Little 
Chinese boys are very proud of their queues, 


troubled by evil spir- 
its; so all the people 
build their houses low. 
But their churches, to 
make them free from 
evil spirits, they build 
very high. They are 
called pagodas. 

Alice Mary and her 
father and mother 
went to visit the home 
of Mr. Carrol’s Chi- 
nese representative; 
that is, the man who 
always looked after 
the Chinese office of 
the American business 
firm. His name was 
Sing Lee. To get in- 
side Sing Lee’s house 
they had to go around 
several corners before 
they reached the in- 
side rooms. That was 
because Sing Lee 
thought evil spirits 
could go only in a 
straight line, and thus 


it was made hard for them to get into the house. 
The windows of the house were made of 


rr 
OUR TRIP 


By ANNA MEDARY 


I have the nicest Grandpapa, 
He is so good to me, 

For every night we take a trip, | 
When I sit on his knee. 

At first we go to Singapore, 
Where he has often been, | 

And then we cross the China Sea, 
And later reach Pekin. 

We always stop to see the boys, 
Each with a big long queue, 

And “chin” “chin” “‘chin’’ in Chinese 

talk, 

Just as we think they do. 





And then we turn around for home, 
For bedtime will be soon,’ | 
And we can't play so near the stars, | 
Or sail below the moon. | 
I guess you know about us now, | 
And how we take our trip. | 
We play, my Grandpapa and I, 
We're in a big airship! 














but since the Revo- 
lution in China, not 
nearly so many have 
them as before. 

The little girl’s 
name was Yiang and 
her hair was combed 
up very high just like 
her mother’s. Yiang’s 
feet were not bound, 
but her mother’s were. 
For centuries all girls 
of good family had to 
have their feet bound 
when they were very 
young, because tiny 
feet were considered a 
mark of aristocracy. 
So the poor little girls 
suffered horribly, and 
their feet never grew 
to be more than three 
or four inches long. 
They always hurt and 
they were never of 
very much use to walk 
on. But one of the 
first orders of the new 


government was “no more bound feet,’’ to 
the joy of all the little girls. 





paper and the doors were always left open, as 
is the custom in China. There were many 
beautiful screens and rugs and pictures about. 
Chinese pictures are made on paper or silk 
and put on a scroll that can be rolled up. 
Some of the pictures in Sing Lee’s house 
were hundreds of years old. 


‘| 


Yiang wanted to show Alice Mary her 
garden right away. It was not like Alice 
Mary’s own garden at all. It was laid out in 
patterns, with tile borders, with very beautiful 
and colorful trees and flowers. It had a little 
pool in the center with many goldfish swim- 
ming about. They didn’t look at all like 
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the goldfish we have. They had very large 
tails and lumps over their eyes like eyebrows. 
Alice Mary thought they were very ugly, 
but would have been too polite to tell Yiang 
so, even if she had been able to talk her 
language; so she didn’t know that the value 
of the Chinese goldfish is determined by 
the size of the lumps over their eyes. 

Then Wangfiu wanted to show Alice Mary 
how to fly a kite. In China only boys fly 
the kites. 
The little girls 
are not al- 
lowed to play 
with them, 
but they 
would like to. 
You never 
saw such 
kites! They 
are all sizes 
and shapes. 
Sing Lee him- 
self had a kite, 
and Sing Lee’s 
father. All 
men in China 
like to fly 
them, and no wonder! They are beautiful; of 
all shapes and kinds. Wangfiu had one that 
was a great butterfly. He had another like 
a bird and he wanted to get one that was 
like a fish. Sometimes he lighted his kite 
inside, and then it went sailing high and high 
like a wonderful dream. 

Wangfiu had a lantern, too. The Chinese 
love lanterns and make them of paper in the 
shape of flowers or animals or just balls. It 
seems that almost everything is made of paper 
in China, and they have a saying that paper 
is made of everything. At the first full moon 
of the year there is held the “Feast of Lan- 
terns,” when everything is lighted, and there 
are lanterns and processions and fireworks, 
like the Fourth of July. 

Finally Alice Mary went in to supper. 
The meal was set in the queerest way! First 
there were lots of fruit and nuts, candied and 
very sweet. Then came the meat, cut in 
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small bits because Chinese eat with chop- 
sticks. These are two little ivory sticks held 
between the thumb and first two fingers. 
And then came rice. The people of China 
eat a great deal of rice, as we do bread and 
potatoes. And all the time they drank tea 
without any cream or sugar or lemon. You 
know the very best teas come from China. 

The next day Alice Mary wanted to see 
the Chinese schools. She liked her school 
in America 
and wanted 
to know how 
her Chinese 
friends learn- 
ed things. 
She was sur- 
prised to find 
that Yiang 
didn’t go to 
school. A 
teacher came 
to her. That 
. was because 
, the Chinese 
do not believe 
that girls need 
an education; 
but Sing Lee wanted his daughter to have it 
anyway. Little girls are not always very 
welcome in China. Their parents always 
want boys, and sometimes in the very poor 
homes they just throw the little girl babies 
into the river when they come. 

But Alice Mary watched Yiang get her 
lessons a little while. Yiang didn’t learn 
any A B C’s because there aren’t any to learn 
in Chinese. There are many thousand char- 
acters, each meaning something, and to write 
and read the boys and girls must learn almost 
all of them. Yiang’s book began at the right 
side instead of at the left, and she read up 
and down instead of across the sheet, and the 
notes were at the top instead of the bottom. 
And queerest of all, she wrote with a brush 
instead of a pen, on tissue paper, and used a 
cake of ink instead of a bottle of ink. 

And what do you think? She turned her 
back to her teacher when she recited. That 
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The New Chautauqua 


Industrial Art Desk 


goes back to first principles in the amuse- 
ment, entertainment and instruction of 
children in the home. 


For a third of a century, children fortunate 
enough to possess it have been quietly 
pushing to the front. 


—first at home 

—then in their classes at school 

—and afterwards in the arts, trades 
vocations and professions. 


John B. Gruelle, Ruth B. Chapman, Foster K. 
Packard, Edward S. Reynolds, and Stiles Dicken- 
son, are a few of the many illustrious men and 
women who profess that in childhood their hidden 
talents received their first prod and guidance by 
the use of the Chautauqua Industrial Art Desk. 

You may start your child on the way to achieve- 
ment by the use of the Chautauqua Industrial 
Art Desk. 

Built in six models, identical in size, construc- 
tion and educational content: Special Ten Dol- 
lars, Bluebird Twelve-fifty, Cardinal Thirteen 
seventy-five, Handcraft Fifteen Dollars, Enamel, 
White or Ivory, Seventeen-fifty, Mahogany Twenty 
Dollars. 


On special display, Marshall Field’s Toy Department, 
Chicago, during the Christmas season. 


Write for free illustrated folder. 


Instart attention given late orders for Christmas, whether 
received by phone, telegraph or letter. 


LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY 


VALPARAISO, 


New York Office: 610 Flat Iron Building 
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is politeness in China; and the Chinese are 
the most polite people imaginable. When she 
was all through for the day she thanked 
her teacher very politely for her lesson. I 
don’t think many of us realize how kind our 
teachers are when they are so patient, do 
you? It might make them happy if we fol- 
lowed Yiang’s example once in a while. 

In Wangfiu’s school all the boys repeated 
their lessons out loud. Otherwise their school- 
master would not have believed they were 
studying. And when a roomful of boys are 
doing their lessons out loud, it makes a very 
great noise. 

Wangfiu first learned the wise books of 
Confucius, the great Chinese philosopher, and 
worked hard problems in arithmetic. I won- 
der what we would do if we studied Emerson 
and long division in the first grade. But 
Wangfiu liked to study. He got up at dawn 
and studied until ten o’clock, when he went 
back home to breakfast; then he went back to 
school and studied until five. He never had 
any vacation except on special holidays. 

Wangfiu and Yiang had lots of pets; they 
had grasshoppers and crickets and goldfish 
and dogs and birds. When they went fishing 
in the river they took a tame bird called a 
cormorant, which they had leashed to a rope, 
and which dived in and caught the fish. 

When they wanted their shoes fixed the 
cobbler’s shop came to their house; and when 
they went out on the street they rode in a 
covered chair carried by two men. Men do 
much of the work of animals in China because 
there are more of them. 

And in China the strangest thing of all 
is that the parents of the children arrange 
their marriage when they are very small. I 
wouldn’t like that at all, would you? 

Alice Mary was very much excited about 
all the strange things she saw in China, and 
she loved her little yellow-skinned, almond- 
eyed friends; but she was very thankful indeed 
that she lived in the land of freedom from 
old custom, where she could go about as she 
pleased, and not have to stay in the house 
because girls weren’t allowed to go out on the 


streets; and best of all, where there was an 
ALPHABET. 








ROSA BONHEUR 


By DOROTHY EVELYN BRIDGE 


T is a sunny, happy day in the beautiful 
city of Paris. On a spring day there is 
scarcely any place in the world so nice to 

play in as the Bois de Boulogne, which is the 
playground of Paris. 





It is a beautiful park, 
where sleek horses 
canter up and down 
the bridle paths, and 
children roll their 
hoops and tumble 
about on the green 
lawns. 

On this particular 
spring day, a group of 
people are looking at i ~ 
something. What can ae 7 Gi 
that be? Come, we’ll is. ea 
see. 

Why, it’s only a 
little girl sitting in the 
sandy path! But what 
is she doing? We shall 
watch her. 

She does not notice that all the people who 
are standing behind her are watching what 
she is doing. In front of her is a small boy 
holding a goat. The goat has a collar around 
his neck, and a leash which the little fellow 
tugs and pulls to make the goat stand still. 
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The little girl waves her stick impatiently 
at the goat. “Now, do be still! Jules, sit 
down and hold the leash tight.” 

With the stick the little girl levels the sand 
in front of her. Once 
more she looks at the 
goat. For quite a time 
she points her stick 
at him and squints her 
eyes. Then with her 
stick she scratches lines 
in the smooth sand. 

Let us come closer. 
But we must be very 
quiet or we might dis- 
turb her. For some 
minutes the little girl 
makes lines and swirls 
in the sand. From 
time to time she looks 
up at the patient goat, 
who stands blinking 
and wonders what it is 





Rosa Bonheur 


all about. 

What is she doing? Yes, she is drawing a 
picture of the goat in the sand. And when 
she has finished, her lines and curves in the 
sand look very much like a goat. 

Now she stands up and laughs. 
here, old Barban! See yourself!” 


“Come 
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THE HORSE FAIR 


Jules leads the goat over to the picture. 
“Rosa, he doesn’t see it.”’ 

“Poke his head down, then. There!” 
And what does that goat do when he sees his 
picture? Why, he steps right in the middle 
of it, and the marks become common, every- 
day lumps and piles of sand! The picture 
goat has disappeared. 

The next day the same little girl sits in the 
sandy path making more marks in the sand 
with her stick. This time her brother Jules 
holds a rabbit in his arms. We watch her 
draw the rabbit, and afterwards she draws 
Jules and then a heavy trunked tree. 

And the next day as we are strolling 
through the Bois de Boulogne we come upon 
Rosa again, who, this time, is sitting on the 
grass looking up at the sky. She is studying 
the clouds, gazing at the splendid white piles 
of them, resting lazily high up in the blue 
sky, over the tops of the tallest trees. And 
seeing her there makes us think how very 
seldom we ourselves ever take time to enjoy 
the clouds. Often they are more beautiful 
than anything we see on.the earth. 
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Rosa Bonheur, the little artist, became a 
very famous painter of animals. She called 
the wild animals her friends, and when she 
painted them she gave them kind faces, 
like the lion in the picture. How kind and 
friendly he is! 

And what splendid prancing horses she has 
in “The Horse Fair’! When Rosa Bonheur 
was painting it, she used to spend whole days 
at a horse market in Paris, studying the 
champing, stamping big horses, trying to find 
out just how they look so that her picture 
might be the most wonderful animal picture 
ever painted. And some people say that it is. 

Rosa was not the only one in her family 
who painted. Her father was an artist and 
taught her a great deal. Her brother Auguste 
and her sister Juliette were both painters of 
animals. And when the little brother who 
held the goat for her in the park grew up, he 
became a famous sculptor of animals. You 
see, the whole family loved animals and 
wanted to paint or chisel them. 

But the little girl, Rosa, who used to sketch 
in the sand with a stick, became the greatest 
artist in the family and the most famous 
woman animal painter in the world. 
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THE TEDDY BEAR CAVE 


A ONE ACT PLAY 
By MARJORIE BARROWS 


| CHARACTERS 

: JUDY ' Tommy, a black velvet cat 
; BoB tthe children TEDDY BEAR KING 

3 BETSY JANE, a rag doll OTHER TEDDY BEARS 

é . Toots, Bob’s Teddy bear THE HAPPINESS FAIRY 

| 


p ‘“ HEN you give Happiness to others,” Betsy Jane, her old rag doll, and Tommy, her 
5 said the fairy, “you k findin black velvet cat. Bob, who wears old clothes 
e fairy, “y — is also, carries Toots, his toy Teddy Bear, who wears 


more for yourself!’ oud dh. 
oo . ! , ‘ : 
SCENE: A rocky cave, with a semicircle of boulders Jupy: po Bob! Isn't this cubby-hole 
and giant toad stools in the background. The cave splendid: 
sandy floor is strewn with pebbles and sea shells. Bos (tossing his Toots behind the nearest 


As the curtain rises a group of big boulder): Whew! Well, I 
Teddy Bears are prancing clum- should say so! Let’s rest 
sily around in a circle, holding a i 
paws and singing lustily the words here. I’m tired, Judy. 

JuDY: We walked and 


of “The Teddy Bear Dance.” 
The Teddy Bear King (larger walked around the beach so 
much looking for that Lucky 


than the others, and wearing a 
le ribbon) sits in a stiff Tedd ‘ 

ee : Stone. But we foundit! I’m 

m too happy to be tired! 
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Bear attitude on top of the largest 2 winnsonved 

toad stool. He pounds on the 

oe oo a big stick and the Bos: Funny how we found 

tian ticles Wai G (gruffly): it. Just after we gave our 
You'te out of seactice! Try pennies to that hungry little 
again—and a little more lively aa Tks seiehcaliiin 
with your hind paws, please! ie “s tiie th ; ; i teste a 
The Teddy Bears start again, but © ————_"_»_ elpe e tumble bug bac 

stop in the midst of their song on his feet and the fly out of 

when their king thumps three times with his the spider web. It was right behind that web! 

a yore hide behind the boulders Bos: Don’t Lucky Stones help you get 
Enter at right the Children. Judy, the older, wears nice things? a ; 
a patched gingham dress and carries in her arms Jupy: Yes, won’t it be fun? S’pose we’ll 
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get lots of money and good things to eat and 
a winter coat for mother, and— 

Bos: Goody! I’ll never eat any more 
mush and molasses then! 


Judy places her doll and cat on top of the nearest 
boulder, not noticing that they fall behind. Then 
she pulls out the Lucky Stone from her pocket 
and looks at it. Voices in the distance are heard 
singing “The Teddy Bear Lullaby.” 

Jupy: Listen! Isn’t that pretty? 

The Children stand listening. Then one by one 

the big Teddy 
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became playthings. 
with that man. 

Juby: I’m sorry you have only one holi- 
day. 

KING: So am I. Now I’m going to ask 
your Toots to take you visitors sight-seeing 
around these caves. They’re dancing and 
playing games in the next room. Hear 
them? 


Shouts and the Teddy Bear Dance Song are heard 
in the distance. 


It was in our contract 





Bears pop up from 
behind their boul- 
ders, and with 
them come Betsy 
Jane, Toots, and 
Tommy, now life- 
size. The Teddy 
Bear King climbs 
up on his toad 
stool, and as the 
Children stare 
wonderingly at 
them, the Teddy 
Bears join paws 
and start dancing, 
singing their Dance 
Song. 





JuDY (rubbing 


her eyes): Why, what— 

Bos (gleefully): Oh, look, Judy, look! 
There’s Toots, and Tommy, and your Betsy 
Jane! Grown up! 

JUDY (to Betsy Jane): 
—it really you? 

BETSY JANE: Certainly. 
you expect—in this cave? 

KING: Welcome to the Teddy Bear Cave! 

Bos: Thank you, sir. Toots, what did 
you go and grow up for? 

Toots (bowing to King): Will Your Maj- 
esty please explain it to him? 

KING: You see, this is our Dependence 
Day. Once all of us, all of the Teddy Bears 
in the world, lived in these caves. Then along 
came a man who made us small and sold us 
to the children of the world—as playthings! 
We like to be playthings when you treat us 
nicely, but we like to come here sometimes 
and just play by ourselves—all grown up 
again. But we only have one holiday a year, 
Dependence Day, in memory of the day we 


Betsy Jane—is—is 


What else could 


TOOTS (giving 
each child a paw): 

C’mon, Bob! 

C’mon, Judy! I’ll 

show you! 

The Children and all 
the Bears go out at 
left, leaving the 
King alone with 
Tommy, the cat. 
Betsy Jane, sprawl- 
ing limply against a 
corner toad stool, 
pretends to sleep. 
KING (in a loud 

whisper): Kitty, 

kitty, kitty! 

TomMMyY (running toward him): Me-ow! 

KING: That girl has the Lucky Stone— 
the one I want. Take it away from her when 
she isn’t looking. I know she won't give it 
to me. 

Tommy (nodding yes): Me-ow! 
Enter Children and Bears at left. 

JupY: Thank you all. We must go home 
now. It’s been lots of fun visiting you. 


Tommy steals softly up behind her and when 
nobody is looking helps himself to the Lucky Stone 
in her pocket. 


KING: Must you go so soon? 

Jupy: Yes, Your Majesty. You see we 
must take our mother the Lucky Stone we 
found. (She feels in her pocket.) Why, 
where— 

Bos: What’s the matter, Judy? 

Jupy: My Lucky Stone! I’ve lost it! 

ALL: You’ve lost it! 


The King and the Cat remain seated, but all the 
others search for several moments among the 
toad stools and boulders. 


Me-ow! 
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BETSY JANE (whispering to Judy): Look 
between that cat’s paws. I think he’s got it. 
JupDy: Really? I?ll look. 
BETSY JANE: Look out! He may scratch! 
Jupy: Pooh! Cats don’t scratch if you 
show them you’re not afraid of them. 


She goes over to Tommy, the cat, and after a brief 
struggle pulls the Lucky Stone from under his 
paws. 


Why, Tommy! You naughty cat! Why 
did you take my 
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Jupy: I know. But I took it so as not 
to hurt his feelings. And I’ll keep it because 
I promised to. I’m glad he’s so happy. 
Come, Bob, let’s go now. 


Toots, Tommy, and Betsy Jane hide behind the 
boulders at the back. 


Bos: First let’s clean the stone. (They 
rub the blue pebble.) Look, how shiny it is 
underneath! | 


From behind boulder at left steps forth the Happi- 
ness Fairy, dressed in 





Lucky Stone? 

KING (hanging his 
head): I’m to blame. 
I told him to get it. 
I wanted the Lucky 
Stone so badly. 
I’ve always wanted 
it! 

JupDyY (after a 
moment): Please 
excuse me. 


She whispers to Bob, 
and then stepping up 
to the King, hands 
him the stone. 


There! You take 
it. Bob and I want you to have it. It 
will bring you and all your Teddy Bears 
good luck. 

BETsy JANE: Better not give it up! 
P’raps you’ll never be happy again, if you 
do. And maybe you won’t be able to find 
your way home again. 

JupDyY: We want him to have it, don’t we, 
Bob? It will make him happy—and that will 
make us happy, won’t it, Bob? 

Bos (doubtfully): Sort of. 

KING: Oh, thank you! Thank you lots! 
I’m so glad to get it. Here, you take this 
blue pebble of mine as a trade. It’s no good 
tome. You can keep it always. 

JubDy (politely): Thank you. We'll keep 
it always. 

The King scampers off happily at left, followed by 
all the Teddy Bears, turning somersaults and 
playing leap-frog. 

BETSY JANE: Well, I don’t see what you 
keep that old blue pebble for. Dirty old 
stone! You can pick those up anywhere. 











blue. 
Look, Judy, look! 
FamRY: You rub- 
bed the Lucky 
Stone! That called 
me! 
JUDY (in awed 
tones): Called you! 
FAIRY: I’m the 
Happiness Fairy and 
your Lucky Stone 
brought me. 
JupDYy: But we 
gave that away. 
| This is just a blue 
pebble. 
FAIRY: I’ll tell you a secret. You found 
that first lucky stone because you did three 
kind and loving deeds. They brought hap- 


piness. 
Bos: Three? 
FatRY: You helped the tumble bug 


up on his feet; you wuntangled the little 
fly from the spider web; and you gave all 
your pennies to the hungry little boy you 
met—the one who was poorer than you. 

JuDY: Oh—but we gave the Lucky Stone 
away! 

Fairy: That blue pebble is another one. 
You know, deeds always come out well when 
they’re made of love; and when you give 
happiness to others, you keep finding more 
for yourself! 

Bos: Oh, Judy, isn’t it splendid! An- 
other Lucky Stone! 

Farry: And this one grants you also the 
first three wishes you wish. 

Jupy (jumping up and down): Bob, you 
choose first, you first! 
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Bos: I want—I want a big bag of gold 


for mother! 


FAIRY: Look behind that stone! 


BoB (peering 
behind it): Here 
it is! (He lugs 
forth a big, jing- 
ling bag full of 
money.) Look at 
the money! Now 
you wish, Judy; 
it’s your turn. 

Jupy: I wish 
that all the 
Teddy Bears can 
come here and 
take a_ holiday 
whenever they 
want one! 

Fairy: They’ll 
be able to, now. 
I’ll tell them. 

JubDy: Bob, 
let’s save the 
third wish till we 
find something 
else we want 
awfully. 

Bos: Allright. 
Let’s. 

The Fairy disap- 
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and Tommy and Toots? (He looks behind 
the boulder in the back.) Oh, look, Judy! 
Here they are—all small again! | 

JubDY: So they 





| 





are! C’mon now. 
Home to mother! 


They go off at right 
carrying their 
toys and the bag 
of gold. The 
stage remains de- 
serted for a mo- 
ment. Then the 
Teddy Bear King 
comes in from left 
wearing the 
Lucky Stone 
around his neck. 
He takes up a 
spy-glass and 
looks off through 
the opening at 
right. Then he 
comes back, 
climbs his toad 
stool throne and 
taps three times 
with his stick. 
The Teddy Bears 
come tumbling in 
from left, leap- 











. ; frog fashion. 
é | KING: We can 
N __ have all the holi- 
ind “i io | days we want! 
ae BEARS: All the 
holidays we want! 


pears behind the boulder while they are talking. 
Juby (turning around): The Fairy’s gone. 


And now— 


BoB: Wait a minute. Where’s Betsy Jane 





KING: Now we'll try that dance again. And 
a little more lively with your hind paws, please! 


The Teddy Bears join paws and start dancing and 
singing The Teddy Bear Dance. Curtain. 
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Conducted by HARRIET MICHAEL 


OU remember, when you were very, 

very little, how pleasant it was to curl 

up in mother’s lap and hear her read 
Mother Goose rhymes to you. And you also 
remember how much you really wanted to see 
the shoe in which the old woman lived who 
had so many children she didn’t know what 
to do. And you wondered what Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary was contrary about. Above 
all things, you wanted to meet all of the char- 
acters in Mother Goose rhymes. Would it be 
happy news to you to know that there is a 
splendid motion picture called the “Modern 
Mother Goose’”’ where all of these characters 
come to life? 

When you know that every part is taken 
by children and that the children had many 
weary days of preparing for the picture, you 
will love it still more. Many of the scenes 
had to be taken over and over again, which 
meant that the children rehearsed their parts 
separately, then in groups, and then before 
the camera, as all motion pictures must be 
made. 

The Giant, however, had a very easy time, 
as he was the only grown-up person in the 
motion picture, and as he was very large and 
very broad he was just a natural giant and 
did not need to rehearse. When he was in 
his street clothes he looked like somebody’s 


father, but when he put on really and truly . 





giant’s clothes and rumpled up his hair, even 
his own small daughter would not go near 
him. At any rate, after you have seen Mod- 
ern Mother Goose you will be quite satisfied 
that there are Giants. - 

In the first part of the film you see Tommy, 
a poor little boy. His mother has no time to 
make a birthday cake for him because she is 
carrying wash home to a more fortunate little 
girl’s home, where they are having a birthday 
party. Tommy is waiting outside of the large, 
high, iron spike fence for his mother, and 
watching the children playing on the lawn 
and having all sorts of good things to eat. 
The children see him and are not! very kind 
to him, except one little girl, who brings him 
a large piece of cake. He smiles at the rude- 
ness of the other children, eats the cake, and 
trots off to a nice woods to find his hanpiness 
with the birds and flowers. As he half dozes 
there, a fairy appears and tells him he is to 
have the most wonderful birthday party in the 
world. 

The next scene shows him in a great woods. 
Before him is a large shoe (just the kind you 
knew the children lived in), with a window 
and a door and real smoke coming out of the 
chimney. He joins the children and the old 
lady gives them all broth and sends them to 
bed, but they have a jolly pillow fight before 
they settle down. During the night the fairy 
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appears and invites them to a party on the 
moon which is to be given by Mistress Mary. 
Now you will wonder just how the children 
reached the moon. Why in the simplest 
way! A great downy goose meets them in the 
woods and all of the children scramble on her 
back and away they all sail right through the 
clouds and sky, where the moon is softly 
shedding his light 
to show them 
the way. They 
arrive in the 
Moon Garden 
and find all of 
their old Mother 
Goose friends. 
Jack Be Nimble 
with his candle 
(and he really 
jumps over the 
candles so that 
we must know he 
can do it); Tom, 
Tom, the Piper’s 
Son, with a fine 
little pig under 
his arm; Miss Muffet sitting on her tuffet 
and eating oh, such good things; Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines all dressed 
up in a gorgeous soldier’s uniform, and 
with him the ladies he taught how to 
dance; the little boy who bought himself a 
wife and brought her home in a wheelbarrow; 
Jack and Jill who dance a very lively dance; 
Bo-Peep with one very nice fat sheep; and 
Jack Horner with his pie, who shows us just 
how he pulls out that plum. In fact, every- 
body between the covers of the Mother Goose 
book is there. 

They are having a wonderful time opening 
the pie from which come four and twenty 
blackbirds, who really are some very pretty 
little children dressed to look like black birds. 


They forget all about going back to Gooseland 


before the clock strikes twelve. The Witch, 
who has been riding around the sky on her 
broomstick, sees them dancing and tells the 
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Giant about their happiness, and the Giant 
comes and carries the Shoe Children away to a 
dungeon. 

Of course you remember Old King Cole. 
Now, as we know, kings are always ready 
to defend their people. This old king calls 
his Fiddlers Three, the King of Hearts, the 
King of Spades, the King of Diamonds, and 
the King of 
Clubs, who all 
arrive with their 
queens. They 
hold a_ council 
and declare war 
on the wicked 
Giant, and Cap- 
tain Jinks is ap- 
pointed to lead 
the army. After 
they have con- 
sulted a map of 
Gooseland, which 
is shown on the 
screen so that the 
audience can fol- 
low them __per- 
fectly in their travels, they find the Giant. 
After a royal battle (you know in fairy tales 
the battles are always “royal”’), they capture 
the Giant and bring him back to King Cole’s 
court. At first he refuses to release the chil- 
dren, but when the Fiddlers Three play to 
him for a while, his heart softens and he 
releases the Shoe Children. 

On their way back to the Shoe they have 
many adventures. They see fairies dancing 
on lovely soft, green lawns and they meet 
the Beggars Coming to Town. By the way, 
they are the liveliest and happiest beggars any 
one can imagine. You must know how happy 
those Shoe Children are to see that old shoe 
house again. Do you wonder that Tommy 
goes home to his poor little hard-working 
mother with the most contented heart in the 
world? He has had a peek into Mother- 
gooseland, and you will feel just as happy as 
Tommy after you have seen this film. 
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LL children who started the New Year right 
are having a trip through Mother Goose 
Land in that enchanted chariot, the Merry- 

.o-round. Isn’t it jolly! 

We’ll take our next trip on the queerest of all 
airships, the old-fashioned balloon. Before embark- 
ing on this round of parties, feasts, and fancies, we 
pause in reverent contemplation of our heroes, THE 
FATHER OF OUR COUNTRY and THE SAVER OF OUR 
UNION. No amount of festivities could induce us 
to forget to give them our grateful recognition and 
loving admiration—not for the short month of 
February only, but throughout the year. 

As soon as we board our quaint old airship for 
Child Land, we sail through Nursery Land. Gath- 
ering choicest NUGGETS on the wing, we hasten on 
to the Valentine ball in HAPPINESS HALL, where with 

Hearts, darts, 
Candy, and tarts, 

we have a gorgeous party in honor of good old Saint 

Valentine. We linger lovingly at this entrancing 

treat, little dreaming of the delights awaiting us at 

our next station, Fairy Land. 

On the border of this fanciful country, we have a 
cheerful chat with Pudgy Wudgy, who has just 
mastered the art of gracefulness. Then we meet 
The Tall Thin Man, who leads us through fern- 
strewn forest glades where he had kept so still he had 
heard the daisies bloom on the hill. After explain- 
ing the mysteries of the Will o’ the Wisp, he gives 
us a mischievous wink and says he does n’t care what 
grown-ups think. We depart from Fairy Land 
blowing bubbles with the Bubble Fairies. 

Then we enter the next station in a shower of 

-Mother Nature’s Valentines 
Of the most exquisite designs. 

Hence to Sport Land, where 
On a rabbit-hunt we go 
Tracing tracks of paper snow, 
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and end the merry chase in a Woodland Haber- 
dashery. 

Suddenly we discover that we have forgotten the 
interesting side of joy—doing something. Then 

While the girls piece quilts, the boys 
Are occupied with cutout toys. 

Our busy day closes with a charming party given 
by Dan Cupid and his family, where Biddy McGee 
Thing-um Bobby serves COMMON SENSE Foop for 
refreshment. 

After a delightful exploration through foreign 
lands to see what other little children are doing on 
Saint Valentine’s Day, we return home to learn 
more of the child life of OUR HEROEs and to celebrate 
their birthdays with real patriotic fervor. 

Will parties never cease? By no means— 

The shortest month of all the year 
Is crowded full of love and cheer, 
for the first thing we know we are reveling in a Movie 
Party in FILM LAND. Hence to Music LAND where 
we sing true American songs and rejoice in music 
lore. After staging a dazzling Valentine Play we 
alight at THE Joy GIVERS’ CLUB, 
The best of all stations 
Made of children’s creations. 
Here we discuss our round of rollicking fun and 
interesting experiences. 
Then we all most freely say 
The only joy we keep is what we give away. 

Have you ordered your ticket for twelve trips 
through Child Land? Thousands of children took 
the first trip and want all the rest of them. 

Grown-up children manage some way to get 
smuggled into these CHILD LIFE transports, and one 
kiddie-loving passenger declares, ‘There is a lilt- 
ing lure about everything,” and the little folks 
say, “IT’S MORE FUN THAN ANYTHING— 
EVEN CHRISTMAS TREES.” 

R. W. 
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THE MUSIC THE COLONISTS 
BROUGHT TO AMERICA 


By ANNE FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


ID you ever wonder about the music Some of you, I know, remember about the 
that the first little American boys coming of the Spaniards, who landed in 
and girls used to sing and dance? Of Florida and then went out through the South- 


course they must have 
had some music in their 
homes because one can- 


not imagine any home 


where there isn’t any 
music at all. 

Yet there was very 
little music in the homes 
of the Pilgrims except 
the chanting of the 
Psalms. Little Pilgrim 
boys and girls were 
brought up very strictly 
and were not allowed to 
dance or sing. 

Because the Pilgrims 
were known to have had 
so little music, there are 
many people who do not 
think that there was any 
music at all in America 
in the days of the Colo- 
nists. ButIamsure that 
the people who believe 


west to California. 
Then there- were the: 
French Colonists, who 
made their first homes 
in Canada and later 
started out to discover 
more of the new land, 
and found the great Mis- 
sissippi, which took them 
down to a sunny country 
that they named after 
their king, Louisiana. 
Many bands of Col- 
onists came from Eng- 
land, too, some of them 
even before the Pilgrims, 
and the states we now 
know as Virginia and 
Carolina were settled by 
them. Later more of 
the English came to 
what is now Maryland 
and Georgia. Then 
there were the Dutch 


this have forgotten how many other bands and the Swedes, who came to the states we 
of Colonists besides the Pilgrims came to now call New York and New Jersey. 

America in those early days. Many of them, All of the people brought with them their 
in fact, came even before the Pilgrims did. own music and you are singing and playing 
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right in your own homes today a great 
deal of this same music. It is a very inter- 
esting thing to know that the greatest musi- 
cians of England, France, and Spain have all 
been coming over to our country in the last 
few years to see if they could find some of 
this lovely old music. And the strange part 
of the story is that they have found more 
of this old music over here in America. than 
they have in their 
own lands. 

Of course, most 
of the French music 
is found in Canada 
and down in Loui- 
siana, just as the 
Spanish tunes are 
the best known 
along the borders 
of Mexico and in 
Lower California. 
Yet there is much 
of this music that 
we all have sung 
and played for so 
long that we really 
do not stop to think 
that it is very, very 
old indeed. 

Two of the little 
singing games or 
“rounds” that you 
have all known 
since kindergarten 
days, “In the 
Spring” and “On 
the Bridge at Avignon,” were favorites of the 
French children of long ago. Maybe some 
of you can sing the words of these old songs 
in French. Then, too, there are the songs, 
“How Do You Plant Your Garden?” and 
“Father John,” which I know you sing very 
often in school. Maybe you have rocked your 
dolly to the tune of “‘Do-do, My Baby, Do” 
or “Hush, My Babe, Lie Still and Slumber,” 
and never knew that the little French mothers 
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have sung these songs to their babies for over 
three hundred years. When you sing at 
Christmas the lovely old carols, “Christ the 
Lord Is Born Today” or “Noél, Noél, Born 
is the King of Israel!’’ you will be singing two 
of the old “noéls” that the French children 
sang sO many years ago. 

The first Colonists from England came to 
America just after the time of the great 
Queen Elizabeth. 
When you come 
to study English 
history you will 
find that when 
**Good Queen Bess’’ 
ruled England, 
music was consid- 
ered very impor- 
tant. In fact, a 
man or a woman 
who could not sing 
or play was consid- 
ered to be abso- 
lutely uneducated. 
Everyone in Eng- 
land took music 
lessons. 

They did not 
have the splendid 
big pianos that we 
have today. The 
keyboard instru- 
ment or piano of 
those days was very 
small and was al- 
most like a doll’s 
piano. It could be carried about and placed 
on a lady’s dressing-table. In fact, some of 
them had boxes on the side, where toilet 
articles could be kept, so that the maid could 
be dressing her mistress’ hair while the lady 
was practicing. These instruments were 
called “‘virginals.’”” Some people say that 
they were named for Elizabeth, who was called 
the “Virgin Queen.” Maybe you will remem- 
ber that the State of Virginia was also named 
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in honor of her, for the same reason. Queen 
Elizabeth played beautifully upon the vir- 
ginals herself, and she is said to have been a 
very proficient performer on the lute, also. 

The lute was much like a 
mandolin, only it was much 
larger, with a very long neck. 
Then there were also the viols 
or stringed instruments played 
with a bow. These were the 
grandfathers of the violas and 
violoncellos that are found in 
our orchestras today. (Our 
violin, however, belongs to a 
different family.) 

Every great home in Eng- 
land had its own musical instru- 
ments. There was always “a 
chest of viols” in the house 
so that there would be enough 
instruments to go around if 
guests should chance to call. 
In fact, there were instruments 
everywhere. They say even 
the barbers kept “‘a chest of viols” so that 
their customers could play while they waited 
to be shaved or to have their wigs dressed. 

It was during the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
that the great Shakespeare lived and wrote 
his wonderful plays. When you get older and 
read these plays and see them acted in the 
theater, you will find that there is no play 
by Shakespeare which does not mention 
music. The great poet loved music so him- 
self that he said: 

The man that hath no music in himself, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 
Let no such man be trusted. 

Many great composers since Shakespeare’s 
day have written music for his plays, but the 
Colonists knew the music that had been 
actually used for the first performances of 
these works, and much of that we can still 
hear in our own homes today. 

There are two lovely old dance tunes, called 
“Green Sleeves” and “Sellinger’s Round,” 
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which’ Shakespeare greatly loved and which 
he mentions many times in his plays. If you 
want to do so you can put these old airs on 
the phonograph and dance to these tunes your- 
self. Perhaps you have danced 
to ‘“‘Bluff King Hal’’ or 
“Gathering Peasecods” when 
you had your Maypole dance 
last spring. These were both 
used by the young folk of 
Shakespeare’s day, and some 
people say they were quite old 
even then and that they were 
written during the time of 
Elizabeth’s father, King Henry 
VIII. An old song, which I 
know you all sing, does date 
back to that time. It is “Oh! 
Dear, What Can the Matter 
Be?” 

In the story of “Twelfth 
Night,” when Maria, Tobey, 
and Sir Andrew Aguecheek are 
planning the joke on the 
haughty Malvolio, they sing an old round or 
catch called “‘Hold Thy Peace, Thou Knave.”’ 
In the same play there is also a very famous 
song sung by Feste, the clown, called “‘When 
That I Was a Little Tiny Boy.” In Shake- 
speare’s “As You Like It” there is much of 
the really old music, but I think you will like ~ 
best the old air, “It Was a Lover and His 
Lass,” which was written for the first perform- 
ance of this play by Shakespeare’s great 
friend, the musician Thomas Morley. One 
writer, in speaking of England at this time, 
said, “England had music with dinner, music 
with supper, music at weddings, music at 
funerals, music at night, music at dawn, music 
at work, and music at play.” 

It was from this land of music that the first 
band of Colonists came in 1607 to make their 
home in Jamestown, Virginia. They were 
very happy in their new homes and they tried 
to make them as near like the old ones they 
had left in England as it was possible; so 
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BARBARA ALLEN 


This is one of the oldest and best known ballads of English-speaking people. 
.. Authorities believe it to be a “Border Ballad,” (oe it is found equally popular 

in both England and Scotland. Carlisle is said to be the “‘Scarlet Town” referred to in the text. 

In Pepys’ Diary of January 2, 1666, he speaks of hearing Mrs. Knipp, famous actress, ° 
Scoth song of Barbary Allen,” and «that he was in perfect pleasure to hear her sing.’ 

Goldsmith likewise enjoyed the ballad. He says, ‘“‘The music of the finest singer is dissonance to what | 
felt when our old dairy-maid sang me into tears with ‘The Cruelty of Barbara Allen.’ ” 

The song came to America with the Cavaliers, and many versions of it are found among the “Moun- 
tain Whites” of the South and also in Scotch settlements in Nova Scotia. 
Life,” Horace Greeley speaks of hearing his mother sing the ballad of ‘‘Barbara Allen” as one of his earliest 


















(From “Americanization Songs,” edited by Anne Shaw Faulkner) 
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The tune is traditional 


‘sing her little 


In “The Recollections of a Busy 
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1. In  Scar-let Town,where I was born, There was a fair maid dwell-in’—An’ 
2. All in the mer-ry month of May Whengreen buds they were swell-in’,Young 
3. He sent his man un - to her then Tothetownwhereshe-was dwell-in-—Saying. | 
4. So slow-ly, slow-ly she cameup, And slow-ly she came nigh him;— And : 
5. “If onyour deathbed you do lie, Whatneedsthe tale you’retell-in’?— I ‘ 
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l. ev-’ry youth cried well a - wa’; Her name was Bar - bara Al - len—— 
2. Jem-mie Grove onhis death bed lay For love of Bar - bara Al - len—— 
3.“You must come tomy mas - ter Ifyournamebe Bar - bara Al - len.”— 
4. all she said when thereshecame, “Youngman,I think you're dy - ing!”— 
5. can-not, {keep you fromyourdeath; Fare-well!”’ said Bar - bara Al - len—— 
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As she was walkin’ o’er the fields, “‘Farewell!”’ she said, “ye virgins all, 
She heard the bells a-knellin’, And shun the fault I fell in; 
And ev’ry stroke did seem to say, Henceforth take warning by the fall 
“Unworthy Barbara Allen!” Of cruel Barbara Allen.” 
7 10 
When he was dead and in his grave, Now Jemmy’s laid in one church yard, 
Her heart was struck with sorrow; And Barbara in another; 
“Oh! mother, mother, make my bed, A rosebud sprang from Jemmy’s grave, 
For I shall die tomorrow.” A briar from Barbara Allen’s. 
8° 11 
She on her death bed, as she lay, They grew and grew to the tall church door, 
Begged to be buried by him, They could not grow up higher, 
And sore repented of the day They linked and tied in a true love’s knot, 
That she did e’er deny him. The rose wrapped round the briar. 
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they brought their musical instruments from 
England, and when the neighbors came, they 
all sang and played together. 

It was pretty warm to work so hard in this 
new land; so before many years these English 
Colonists brought a ship load of African 
negroes to do their hard work for them. They 
soon found that these slaves were very fond 
of music and would work harder when they 
were singing; so their masters taught them to 
play musical instruments, and often they 
would play for the dances of the great houses. 
Sometimes they would entertain their masters 
with their own quaint melodies. 

Many of the best known airs of Elizabeth’s 
day were thus brought to America. ‘Two that 
have always remained popular are “Drink 
to Me Only with Thine Eyes” and “Have 
You Seen but a Whyte Lillie Grow,” which 
were settings to poems by Ben Jonson, the 
great English poet of that day. 

At Christmas time there were always great 
things going on in Virginia. The Colonists 
sang carols as they used to do in England, 
and “God Rest Thee Merry, Gentlemen” 
and “I Saw Three Ships” were always sung 
before the Yule log on Christmas Eve. 

The English Colonists were very fond of 
the song that tells a story. Such a song has 
a special name; it is called a “ballad.” I 
suppose that besides the ballads that the 
Colonists brought from England they also 
made up a great many for themselves and 
often they would change the words of some 
ballad or add a few new verses. It may be 
that this is the reason why there are more 
of these old seventeenth century ballads in 
America than there are even in England today. 
Up in the mountains of Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky there are many of the descend- 
ants of the first English Colonists. These 
people are so far away from the modern 
world that they still use old English words 
that have been forgotten even in England, 
and they still sing these old ballads. Some of 
them are very funny, like “The Barnyard 
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Song,” “The Frog’s Wooing,” “The Old 
Maid’s Lament,” “There Was an Old Woman 
Who Had a Pig,” and “Billie Boy.”” Some of 
them are very quaint, like “Lord Lovell” and 
“Barbara Allen.” Won’t you try to sing 
“Barbara Allen” yourself? It is the best 
known old English ballad in the world. 

As I said in the beginning, the Pilgrims who 
came over in the “‘ Mayflower”’ did not believe 
in singing and dancing. They chanted the 
Psalms with a sort of drone-like melody, and 
as it had no rhythm or measure, sometimes 
they all came out together and sometimes they 
were singing ahead or behind each other. I 
don’t believe it was very beautiful music to 
hear, do you? Yet from some of these old 
“Psalm Tunes” have come many of the 
hymns that are still sung in the Protestant 
churches in America today. When you sing 
the “Doxology” look up in the corner of 
the hymnal and you will see that it is called 
“Old Hundred.” ‘That is because it is the. 
old tune which was chanted to the One Hun- 
dredth Psalm by the Pilgrims of Plymouth. 
Another hymn is “Dundee” and that was 
originally chanted to the One Hundred and 
Seventh Psalm. 

It is strange that the Puritans, who followed 
the Pilgrims to this country, were not nearly 
so strict in England as they were after they 
reached America. The great John Bunyan 
believed that music was the greatest influence 
for good living, and he speaks of it several 
times in this way in his great book “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”” John Milton was another of the 
great English Puritans who loved good music. 
His plays were called “‘masques” and they 
were written with musical accompaniment. 
In fact, some of the best old English music was 
written by the brothers William and Henry 
Lawes for Milton’s “Masque of Comus.”’ 

However, the Puritans of New England did 
not realize the beauty of good music until 
the time of the Revolution. We will find out 
about this music in our next message from 
“Music Land.” 
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SUGGESTIONS 


Your dolly Brown-Eyed Susan has two pretty dresses which 
I’m sure you would like to have Mother make for you. Dress 
No. 3393 is one you could wear on Sunday and to tea some after- 
noon with a little friend. It is.very pretty in taffeta, and is 
shown here in a soft gray taffeta, trimmed in bands of orange 
crepe de chine. The crepe de chine is cut in diamond shapes 
on the pocket. There is a band of the same material around the 
sleeve, with straight bands on the collar, cuffs, and the opening 
at the throat. One large button mold is covered with the orange 
crepe de chine too. This model makes up most attractively in 
chambray, challis, serge, or poplin. 

Now the other little frock, that has that cunning little hat to 
match, is nice for you to wear to kindergarten or school, or just 
to play in. Here you see it in challis in a pretty shade of green, 
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YOUR DRESS AND DOLLY’S 


stitched with a darker green yarn. The large pockets, that 
you'll just love to keep things in, are lined with a con ing - 
color. Here they are lined with a deep cream and the large but- 
tons are of pearl. If Mother wants to make this for you in some- 
thing besides challis, it is equally nice in linen, chambray, pique, 
or it would be pretty and serviceable in velour or any of the 
heavier winter materials. Both models come in patterns which 
we will send Mother for 20 cents each. Dress No. 3393 comes in 
four sizés, 1, 2, 3, and 4 years. Dress No. 3586 also comes in 
four sizes, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 

Mother may have some questions to ask regarding your dresses. 
If she will send a stamped self-addressed envelope to Miss Laura 
Valentine, care CutLp Lire magazine, Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill., they will be most willingly 
answered free of charge. 














HO wants to play ‘‘ Fox and Geese’’? 

Or rather, who doesn’t want to 

play “Fox and Geese,’ when the 

bright, clean snow is on the ground and the 

sun is- glistening, and there blows a strong 

enough wind to make our cheeks glow and 
our breath form white puffs? 

Let us tramp a very large circle and be sure 
to have plenty of room. Next tramp another 
circle inside about a yard from the first. 
If you should ask your teacher what kind 
of circles these are she would use a big 
word and say they were “‘concentric.” That 
means two circles, one smaller than the 
other, both having the same center. Then 
with our circles made, let us cut clear through 
them so that we have two lines that make a 
cross at the center. 

Now we are ready to play. The last one 
who reaches to the center is “It” for Fox. 
We play tag, running only in the paths we 
have made. We all must remember never 
to step out of the lines or circles. 

Ho, ho, Julia is “It”! I bet she can’t 
catch any of us Geese. Run, run! She is 
faster than we thought. Don’t spoil the cir- 


cles nor cut off the corners. 
Round and round she chases us and we 





FOX AND GEESE 


By ERIC DIXON 
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dodge to the center by one of the four lines, 
where we have a chance to rest and get our 
wind. Our time of rest is short, however, 
since only one can stand at center at a time. 
A Fox can’t tag a Goose at center. 

Julia has caught Harold. She usually 
does. So Harold is “It,” and a sly Fox is he 
for he is swift. He has a long jump and can 
clear the sharp corners and be almost upon 
us before we Geese can think to scatter. He 
and Oscar are a good match. What fun it is 
to watch them charge after each other while 
we try to keep out of their way and regain 
our breath! 

So our game goes, and the circles are wear- 
ing dreadfully in such short time. There is 
plenty of snow about us, however, and we can 
make new wide circles whenever we want. 

Who doesn’t want to play “Fox and Geese”’ 
on a winter’s afternoon when the sun has 
pierced the cloudy wall and glistens on the 
snow? 


When sun is bright 
On a winter’s day, 
The snow is brighter. 

When “Fox and Geese” 

Is the game we play, 
Our laugh is lighter. 
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Indoor Pastimes 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND QUILTIE No. 1 





Here is Alice, just as we promised, 
sitting thinking about Wonderland 
and all the dream creatures she saw 
there. She belongs up in the first 
corner of that new quilt we showed 
last month. You must save this 
pattern carefully, for it takes nine 
months more for all the Quilties to 
be printed. 

To change the drawing into a quilt 
block, get a smoothly ironed piece of 
muslin ten inches square and a blue 
or black piece of carbon paper. Lay 
the muslin down on a flat surface. 
Place the carbon paper over it. On 





top of the carbon paper place the. 
above drawing. Stick pins around 
the design so it will be held firmly 
in place over the carbon and the 
muslin. Then, so that the traced 
lines will be perfectly straight, lay a 
ruler along the lines of the drawing. 
Trace over the lines of the drawing 
and the pattern will be transferred 
through the carbon to the muslin. 
Then you can outline stitch the lines 
on the muslin and have the pattern 
in thread. There are twenty draw- 
ings in all, just enough squares for 
a child’s quilt. 
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ALICE IN ' WONDERLAND QUILTIE No. 2 
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White Rabbits are supposed to be 
exceedingly innocent and gentle, but 
this particular white rabbit got Alice 
into a world of trouble. We can’t 
blame her for following a bunny that 
wore a waistcoat, and took a tiny 
watch from his pocket; that certainly 
did look unusual. Here he is all 
dressed for the Queen’s court in big 
neck ruff and trumpet, calling the 
witnesses to speak against the 
naughty knave of hearts. 

To change the drawing into a quilt 
block, get a smoothly ironed piece of 
muslin ten inches square and a blue 
or black piece of carbon paper. Lay 
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the muslin down on a flat surface. 
Place the carbon paper over it. On 
top of the carbon paper place the 
above drawing. Stick pins around 
the design so it will be held firmly 
in place over the carbon and the 
muslin. Then, so that the traced 
lines will be perfectly straight, ley a 
ruler along the lines of the drawing. 
Trace over the lines of the drawing 
and the pattern will be transferred 
through the carbon to the muslin. 
Then you can outline stitch the lines 
on the muslin and have the pattern 
in thread. There are twenty draw- 
ings in all, just enough squares for 
a child’s quilt. 
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HOW TO MAKE 
THESE 


“BEST OF ALL” 
CUT OUT TOYS. 


Mount this page on a letterhead. 
When thoroughly dry cut out the toys 
and cut the lines on the bases to make the 
locks. Fold over directly on the dotted 
line at the top and the dotted lines on the 
bases but in opposite directions as shown 
in the little figures. Bring bases together 
and slide locks into each other. Toy 
will then stand alone. The two sides of 
Tom Cat’s tail and Enee’s arm are to be 
pasted together, passed through the body, 
and fastened with a pin or;small staple run 
clear through at the place indicated. 
Fasten a short piece of thread to Enee’s 
pole, the other end to the fish’s mouth. 
Every time Enee has a “bite,” tilt her 
apron string downward and Enee will 
show you how she caught those catfish 
which the family had for dinner, and Tom 
will wag his tail whenever you gently 
stroke his back. 
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DESIGNED AND PATENTED 


by WILL PENTE 
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ENEE TELLS A FISH STORY 


Further adventures of the 
Enee, Menee, Mynee, Mo Family 


By WILL PENTE 


RIED catfish! 

Not big “‘channel cats” but tender little 
fish freshly caught in the river where hungry 
“Mr. Gator”’ lived. 

Mother Enee had been fishing since sunrise 
and dozens upon dozens of her catch, now 
wrapped in nice brown fried coats of corn 
meal, were piled in an immense steaming hot 
dish on the breakfast table, around which 
were gathered the impatient and hungry 
members of the Enee, Menee, Mynee, Mo 
Family. 

As father Mo began to serve this wonderful 
meal, little Mynee, who could hardly contain 
himself for joy, shouted, “Mammy! Mammy! 
Kin I eat a hundred and fo’ty-nine catfish?”’ 

“Lawsey me, chile! Yo Pap caint count 
dat high,” laughingly answered his mother. 

“What you all thinkin’ of, boy?” asked his 
father. ‘“‘Doesn’t you reckon yo’ Pap likes 
catfish too?”’ 

“Well,” spoke up sister Menee in defense 
of her brother’s appetite, “dat little Sambo 
boy done eat a hundred and fo’ty-nine pan- 
cakes.” 

“Yahs,” angrily interrupted Mother Enee, 
“‘an’ whar is he now? Nobody caint tell 
me,” she went on, “dat dat Sambo boy didn’t 
turn into a pancake after eatin’ so many!” 

“Does you all know,” she added breath- 
lessly, “how come dey calls dese yere fish 
catfish? No, course yo’ don’t!” 

Father Mo took advantage of this burst of 
wrath to help himself to another plateful of 
fish, while Mynee, disturbed at the probable 
fate of little Sambo, stopped eating and made 
bold to ask, ““How come dey calls dese fish 
catfish?”’ 

Mother Enee, resting her fork alongside of 
her plate and fixing her eyes upon her son 
with some concern, began a story the truth- 
fulness of which we cannot vouch for: 

“Yo’ great-great-granpap tole my granpap 
and he tole my pap, who is yo’ granpap, dat 





once upon a time he went a-fishin’ and dat he 
caught a whole lot of dese yere fish—hundreds, 
maybe tousands of dem.” 

Seeing that Mynee was quite impressed, she 
added as though it had just come to her, 
“Presto fish, dat’s what dey calls dem den.” 

“TI think dat’s a heap better name dan 
catfish,” remarked Mynee. - 

“Huh! does yo’?” replied Mother Enee. 
“Wait ’til yo’ hears how come it war changed. 

“Well, granpap toted dese fish to his 
cabin,” she continued, “‘an’ when he gits dar, 
dar was big Tom Cat a-sittin’ on a chair 
wid his nose up in de air jus’ like he done 
smell dese fish a-comin’ home. 

“Granpap started cleanin’ fish right away, 
but Ah reckons he mus’ ’a’ been mighty care- 
less war he puts ’em, for as fast as he cleaned 
dem fish, ol’ Tom Cat he grabs ’em up an’ 
eats ’em.”’ With a sharp glance at her son, 
Enee went on with her story. “Reckon 
about de time granpap gits de one hundred 
an’ fo’ty-ninth fish cleaned, he spy ol’ Tom 
ready to bust—but no clean fish anywheres. 

“Granpap was so all-fired mad he liked 
to skin ol’ Tom, an’ jus’ as he was gettin’ 
ready to do it, de cabin door opens an’ in 
runs a little ol’ man a-hollerin’, ‘PRESTO 
CHANGE! PRESTO CHANGE!’ Wid 
dat ol’ Tom starts makin’ an awful racket 
and right befo’ granpap’s eyes Tom Cat 
changes into 

> 

GREAT 

BIG 

CATFISH!” 

“Dat Presto Change Man must ’a’ been a 
magic fellow,”’ ventured Mynee. 

“Ah reckon so, son,” answered Mother 
Enee. 

“Pap,” shouted Mynee to his father, as 

Mr. Mo helped himself to still another plate 


of fish, “You all had better leave dose fish 


alone or dat Presto Change Man might git 
yo’ too.” 
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CLUB MOTTO: 
The only joy I keep is what I give away 
Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 


The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 
in its members. 

Any reader of CHILD LIFE under twelve years of age may become a member of this club whether 
a regular subscriber or not. 

This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 

Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. Well illustrated stories are 
especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 

The contributions must be original and be the work of children twelve and under. 

If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 
LiFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 

For further information regarding the Joy Givers’ Club write to 


: ROSE WALDO, Editor Cup LIFE 
CARE OF RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 536 S. CLARK STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A JOYFUL VICTORY 


N the town of Flagsville there lived a man 
by the name of Mr. Slang. He had an 
oppo nent by the name of Mr. Good Eng- 
lish. Election time was coming and both men 
were candidates for the office of mayor. 

When election day arrived both men were 
very much excited. About half the popula- 
tion of Flagsville were in favor of Mr. Slang, 
and the other half in favor of Mr. Good 
English. 

Just before election each candidate was 
supposed to make a speech. Mr. Slang was 
the first speaker. He made a very impressing 
speech, but he used such words as ain’t, gee, 
and gosh. Then Mr. Good English made 
his speech. It was short and simple but he 
used good English. When the people cast 
their ballots Mr. Good English was elected 
by an overwhelming vote. 

After the election Mr. Slang congratulated 
Mr. Good English on his luck. Mr. Good 
English replied that it was not his luck that 
got him the position, but that if you want to 
hold an office of prominence you have to 
know how to speak correctly. 

HENRY PENTE 


Age 12 years. Park Ridge, Ill. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I am so glad I am not too old to join the 
Joy Givers’ CLuB. I also adore the 
CHILD LIFE magazine. My father and 
mother say it is a wonderful book for children 
and they love it too. I have read it at least 
ten times. 

Truly yours, 
MILDRED SANDBERG 


Age 11 years Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Child Life: 

I like my magazine very much. 

I have been reading it. Every time I read 
it I like it better. 

I am 8 years old and in the third grade. 

Have you any little girl or boy? 

I hope my next book is as good as the first 
one. 

I was 8 the first of November. 

Yours truly 
ELEANOR HUBBARD 


CHILD LIFE 
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Chicago, Ill., December 1, 1921. 
Dear Miss Waldo: 

I wish to join the Joy Givers’ Club. I 
would like more information about the club. 
It gave me much joy to receive a letter from 
you. I am going to get a full year’s sub- 


scription to CHILD LIFE magazine. 
member of your former club. 

In CHILD LIFE there are very nice stories. 
If you think my letter is good, please put it 
in the Joy Givers’ Club section. The “Love 
Greetings’’ which you wrote in the magazine 
are very lovely. 

Sincerely yours, 
NICHOLAS MIRAGLIA, 
Chicago, III. 


I was a 


Age 9 years. 


Dear Rose Waldo: 


I must write and tell you how much I love 
CHILD LIFE. I have read CHILD LIFE to my 
cousins and they just want me to read it over 
and over. 

I think CHILD LIFE is a magazine which 
children will all love. All my friends, large 
or small, are interested in CHILD LIFE and are 
going to subscribe for it. 

Yours affectionately, 
HELEN ANDERSEN 
Chicago, Illinois 


GIVING JOY TO A BIRD 


S Iwas coming home from shopping one 
day, I saw something fluttering at the 
foot of alarge oaktree. I went up toit and saw 
it was a bird that had broken its wing. I gave 
my bundles to my mother and lifted the bird 
up carefully. He looked up at me as if to 
thank me. I carried him home and laid 
him on the kitchen table. My mother got 
some bandage goods and a stick. We fixed 
the dear little bird’s wing and soon it was able 
to fly again. Don’t you think that brought 
joy to the bird? ; 
MILDRED SANDBERG 
Age 11 years Chicago, Illinois 
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Joy Givers Club 


CHARLEY GIVES JOY TO SOMEBODY 


HARLEY had received money from his — 


mother to buy Christmas presents, and 
was going out to buy them. 

As he was walking down the street, he met 
a poor little boy in rags who looked wist- 
fully at Charley. Thinking only of his pres- 
ents, Charley pushed the boy aside and hur- 
ried on. 

Every window Charley looked in he imag- 
ined he saw the poor little boy. Charley did 
not buy his presents that day. 

When Charley reached home that day, his 
mother noticed something was wrong with 
him. 

Charley did not want to tell his mother he 
had refused to give the boy a few pennies. 
Then when he saw his mother’s kind face 
looking at him, he ran up to her and told her 
about it. 

Charley put his money in his mother’s lap 


and said, “Please buy presents for the poor 
little boy out of this money.”’ 

The next day Charley and his mother went 
out to find the little boy. They found him 
standing near the place where the two boys 
had met the day before. 

Then Charley told the other little boy about 
the money he had been saving a long time to 
spend on some one who might need it. 

The little boy was timid but thankful. 

After Charley and his mother had bought 
clothes and useful presents for the boy and 
his brothers and sisters, Charley spoke kindly 
to him for a few minutes, then he went home 
with a smile on his face. 

Charley went home happy to think how easy 
it had been for him to give joy to another. 


HELEN ANDERSEN 


Age 12 years Chicago, Illinois 


BACK TO THE GOOD OLD SEASHORE 


ACK to the good old seashore, 
Where we used to romp and play, 

I used to watch the boats come in 
And go out of the beautiful bay. 


Back to the good old seashore, 
Where I sailed my paper boat, 

And loaded it up with pebbles, 
And then set it afloat. 


Back to the good old seashore, 
Where I used to romp and play, 

I used to watch the boats come in 
And go out of the lovely bay. 


ROSEMARY VOLK 


Age 8 years 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The Greatest of cAll Gifts 
for Children 


Through constructive reading the child of today be- 
comes the leader of thought and action of tomorrow. 


AAAAAAADUOAUAGAUADAAOUOAUNOEOALADOOEODAGODOEOEOOAEAOUAANOGUNOGOOONOAUEOUDOROEONOUUODGOEOSOOOEONOCOEO EO ELD 


During the plastic period of youth there is no greater 
obligation for the parent than to nurture a taste 
and desire for books that are constructive. Well 
begun, the victory is half won. The reading child 
becomes the thinking man or woman. 


Intelligent direction in the proper selection of books 
provides the child with the sure means of compass- 
ing an otherwise precarious period with a mental ex- 


hilaration and growth that is thoroughly enjoyable. 


Realizing the supreme importance and far-reaching 
advantage of careful supervision of the child’s read- 
ing, McClurg’s offer you the largest variety of 
Juvenile Books in the world from which to choose, 
arranged in a manner that will make selection both 


convenient and pleasant. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 
218-224 South Wabash Avenue 
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BRADLEY 
KNITTING 
COMPANY 


DELAVAN, WIS. 





for Outdoor Boys and Girls 


BRADLEY means unlimited fun for healthy 

boys and girls. Bradley knitted outfits 
are roomy and made to stand hard usage such 
as real boys and girls give them. Bradley 
knitted goods, although rugged and wear- 
resisting, all come in dainty color combinations 
and attractive styles. 


Let your children “Slip Into a Bradley 
and Out-of-Doors’’ 














Old King Cold 

Has a tale to unfold 

And a tale to unfold has he: 
How he called for the Snow 
And he called for the Wind . 
And he called for his — three. 
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